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In Ten Chapters 
Chapter One 


A promise and a letter 


OT all of us think great 
thoughts at great mo- 
ments. Jimmy Lee’s great 
moment was fast approaching. 
In the assembly hall of Public 
School No. 203, one of the big- 
gest schools in New York, the 
graduation exercises were going 
on. In the front seats facing the 
notables on the flag-draped 
platform sat the graduates in 
their best clothes, Jimmy among 
them, all very much aware of 
their new dignity. Behind them 
sat their fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, brothers, aunts and uncles 
and cousins, first, second and 
remote. In other orderly acres 
were the upper classes of the 
school, as many as the big hall 
could accommodate. Senator Brock, in 
frock coat and heavily corded glasses, 
read off the name on each diploma 
that the principal ceremoniously 
handed to him, and at each name there 
came a burst of applause from the rel- 
atives and friends of the boy, who 
then marched self-consciously to the 
platform. The applause, short or pro- 
longed, depended on the number of 
school friends that the boy had and 
also on the size and the unreasonable- 
ness of his family. Six more names and 
Jimmy’s great moment would arrive. 
The thought that filled him can 
hardly be considered as being as ex- 
alted as the occasion seemed to re- 
quire; he was heartily and miserably 
wishing that his whole family were 
home and in bed. True, Jimmy’s whole 
family consisted exclusively of the Ma- 
jor, who at that moment was sitting 
on Mrs. Hanna’s lap somewhere 
among the graduates’ relatives. But the 
Major’s very silence and decent be- 
havior up to that moment was in it- 
self a source of worry to Jimmy Lee. 
For the Major respected not man or 
woman or any assembly of them; and 
if at Jimmy’s great moment the Major 
should decide to disgrace him Jimmy 
knew that nothing on earth could pre- 
vent him. The Major was a swagger- 
ing, swashbuckling, chunky-chested, 
stentorian-voiced, four-year-old bully 
with a maddening passion for other 
people’s choicest possessions, and Jim- 
my had good reason for perspiring 
under the first linen collar of his life. 
The moment had come. Jimmy felt 
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What a fascinating world it was! Now that he was done with school he 
would have to travel 
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as if Senator Brock had trumpeted his name. 
Scarcely aware of the scattered applause of 
his school chums, he rose stiffly to his feet. 
But his ears, keenly attentive for what 
should come from the relatives’ section, dis- 
tinguished only one pair of hands applaud- 
ing there—energetically applauding, consider- 
ing that the arms belonging to them were 
cumbered with a heavy and much-interested 
burden. Thinking that the scantiness of the 
applause would make Jimmy feel bad, Mrs. 
Hanna, good soul, was trying to make 
enough noise to conceal his lack of relatives. 
Poorly did she read Jimmy at that moment. 

With his whole body tense he walked up 
to the platform. Beaming at him over his 
glasses, Senator Brock handed him the big 
tube of parchment banded with blue silk 
ribbon, the ends of which dangled im- 
posingly. In a painful maze Jimmy went 
properly through the ceremony of accepting 
the diploma and shaking hands. Nothing so 
far from the Major. Jimmy turned to go 
back to his seat, praying. Perhaps after all 
the Major — 

Then sounded the rumbling of catastrophe. 
The dreaded, nightmarish thing was happen- 
ing. The Major had seen the Senator give 


Jimmy his diploma and had decided that it 
was desirable. With a jerk amidships the 
Major straightened in Mrs. Hanna’s lap until 
he was as inconvenient to hold as a wooden 
Indian. From his lips came a raucous 
“Waurck!” 

Jimmy’s agonized ears might almost have 
heard also Mrs. Hanna’s frantic whisper: 
“Major, darlint, stop! Good heavens —” 

For the Major, as if suddenly galvanized, 
was going like a threshing machine. Then, 
tearing from her grasp, he scrambled out 
into the broad, empty, staring centre aisle 
of the assembly hall. 

Startled at the unexpected sound from 
him, everyone in the room had turned to 
look in his direction. They beheld a square- 
chested youngster pick himself up from the 
floor and scamper toward the platform. He 
had short fat legs, a rotund body that threat- 
ened to pop out of his decently darned 
sailor suit, and virtually no neck between 
his chunky chest and chubby imperious face. 
A crown of golden curls on a regal head, 
great blue commanding eyes, the nose of a 
conqueror and the high brow of an aristocrat 
confronted the assembly. Jimmy, stiff with 
horror, saw the nightmare toddle toward 
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him. A moment later the Major 
was firmly planted in front of 
him in the full centre of the 
stage, and his arms were grasp- 
ing in anticipation the diploma 
in Jimmy’s hands. 

“Gimme!” Curt, rough-voiced 
and reaching to the uttermost 
corners of the hall, came the 
Major’s command. But it was 
merely a whisper compared 
with what would follow if Jim- 
my refused. 

The heartsick graduate knew 
it; even through the whirl of 
shame and fury that boiled up 
in him he knew it. Then from 
the depths of his despair came 
inspiration. With stiff lips fixed 
in a grimace of a smile Jimmy 
faced the Major, brought his 
heels together and lowered his 
diploma to his hip in the posi- 
tion of an officer’s sword. With 
a flourish he took the sword 

from its scabbard and presented it 
hilt first in surrender to the Major. 

The bully took it greedily and then 

ondered. Utterly indiffercnt to the tit- 
tering round him and to the whispered 
entreaties of Mrs. Hanna to come 
back to her, the Major pondered. No, 
he decided, it was not a sword. Silly 
to call a rolled-up paper a sword! It 
was a trumpet, that’s what it was! 
Looking up at Jimmy with patroniz- 
ing pride, he grasped his hand gra- 
ciously. Then with the other hand he 
raised his trumpet to his lips and blew 
a mighty fanfare of a triumph on it. 
A roaring gleeful Niagara of laughter 
overwhelmed poor Jimmy. 

Blindly he hustled the Major to the 
door of the assembly room, and Mrs. 
Hanna followed them. How ironic 
sounded that thunder of laughter and 
applause! Even on the stairs Jimmy 
could hear the derision of his school- 
mates, teachers, relatives of other boys, 
notables and reporters, pursuing him 
on this his heartsick exit from school 
life. White and red by turns, he 
whirled on the Major and Mrs. Han- 
na. “He goes to the orphan asylum to- 
morrow!” he declared fiercely. 

“But, Jimmy!” Mrs. Hanna cried 
weakly in protest. 

Yet what could she do? Much as 
the childless woman would have loved 
to keep the two motherless children at 
home with her, she knew that her 
husband’s meagre wages as janitor of 
a modest apartment house would not 
permit her to do it. She sniffled a little 
as she adjusted her rusty black bonnet, 
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made firm the black shawl round her plump 
shoulders, slapped straight her decent Sun- 
day black skirt and took a firm hold of the 
Major’s free hand. Jimmy was already 
flights below them, running away from a 
jeering world. 

Mrs. Hanna sighed. What a cruel world 
it was! Cruel to have made the boy’s father 
a wandering, restless, obscure reporter in- 
stead of a steady-going, rich and famous 
writer, able at his death to leave his family 
in comfort instead of penniless. Cruel to 
have left to that sweet, gentle widow of his 
nothing except the burden of supporting 
two strong hungry boys. Then doubly cruel 
to have taken that dear woman after one 
short struggle with pneumonia away from 
her two children and to have left them 
without a cent, without a home and with- 
out a known kinsman in the world. 

Of course Mrs. Hanna had taken the two 
youngsters into her rooms on the ground 
floor of the apartment house that she and 
her husband were caring for. Her husband, 
a discouraged figure in overalls, had accepted 
the situation as he had accepted everything 
else in life—with a perplexed pull at his 
drooping moustaches and a firmer grip on 
his beloved old wrench with the wabbly 
lower jaw. “All right, Mame! We'll manage 
somehow!” he had said. 

“Tt’s only till Jimmy graduates, Bill,” she 
had assured him. “Then he can earn a little 
something; it’s only three months more. 
After that we’ll see!” 

Now that Jimmy had graduated from the 
elementary school, however, Mrs. Hanna 
“saw” as little as before. With the cost of 
living what it was—and becoming no less— 
and with her husband’s wages barely enough 
to live on, it was out of the question to 
keep the boys with her. So that Jimmy’s 
wrathful ultimatum that the Major must go 
to the orphan asylum was really the voice 
of necessity: 

Jimmy was already in the boys’ room 
when she and the Major arrived. Slumped 
in the rocker by the window, he was staring 
blindly out on a hostile world. There were 
as yet no jeering taunts sounding through 
the back yards, but there would be, he felt 
sure, when the graduation exercises were 
over, and the whole world came home with 
the uproarious news. He did not even look 
up when the cause of his disgrace came into 
the room. His bitterness was equally against 
the Major for disgracing him and against the 
whole world of school for laughing at him. 
Well, he was rid of school forever! He did 
not have to set foot again into another 
schoolroom so long as he lived. He could 
have felt almost cheerful about that, but to 
have school bid him good-by in a roar of 
derisive laughter—that was different. He 
would show them, however, when in-a little 
time he returned as a famous newspaper 
man, rich, and successful—a success achieved 
wholly without the aid of any stupid school! 
As for the Major, Jimmy had stood his 
domineering long enough. He knew that they 
would treat him decently at the orphan 
asylum; and if there he could no longer be 
the tyrant he was at home, so much the 
better for the Major. 

Any plan at all is good when a better is 
lacking. The next afternoon found Mrs. 
Hanna, Jimmy and the Major leaving the 
train at Pleasantdale fifty miles from the 
city. On the plateau above the station, ringed 
with handsome elms and beautiful new 
houses, was the orphan asylum, the latest 
word in modern charity. Whatever Jimmy 
may have felt until then, when he saw the 
perfect lawns, the geometrical flower beds, 
the spotless walls of the buildings and the 
immaculate gravel walks, he felt profoundly 
uneasy. He could not picture both the Major 
and the asylum together for any length of 
time and both remaining the same. The 
Major would soon dig up those perfect 
lawns for “play holes”; those flower beds 
he would redesign according to his taste; 
those clean walls he would scrawl with 
fancies in colored chalk; and those immac- 
ulate walks he would litter with bits of 
boxes and paper and all the indescribable 
wreckage that now as ever would surely 


result from his effort to smash the universe - 


and mould it nearer to his heart’s desire. 
Either those things would happen or in 
some impossible way the Major would have 
to change. 

A matron in a uniform superhumanly 
clean and rattling with starch met them and, 
chattering crisply, took the Major not un- 
kindly by the hand. He scrutinized her, 
recognized in her a foeman worthy of his 
steel, and, like a good tactician, waited to 
choose his own time for the clash. At least 
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she did not bother him with such frantic 
hugging as Mrs. Hanna presently inflicted 
on him. 

But when Jimmy, strangely moved, shook 
hands with him and squeezed him the Major 
was exceedingly puzzled. “See you soon, 
Maje,” Jimmy said huskily. 

The Major did not know exactly what to 
demand until he saw Jimmy and Mrs. 
Hanna moving off without him. Then he set 
up an imperious demand: “Wanna go wiv 
Jimmy!” 

“James will come to see you soon, An- 
thony!” the matron said to him. 

She was barely in time to catch him as 
he made a roaring dash for the door. His 
voice, however, reached Jimmy and Mrs. 
Hanna. Jimmy turned pale. “They won’t 
hit him?” he cried, stopping in his tracks. 

Mrs. Hanna wiped her eyes. “The Clancey 
twins has been here for three years, and 
never a finger anyone put on thim! And 
they wuz holy terrors, thim boys. O Major!” 

Quietly crying, she turned again toward 
the railway station. Jimmy followed; all his 


“He goes to the orphan asylum 
tomorrow !”’ he declared fiercely 
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anger was gone now that the Major was 
elsewhere. The world seemed strangely quiet 
without him. 

But bubbles and youth will not stay down. 
On the train, speeding over a changing 
country toward the great and teeming city, 
Jimmy’s spirits rose. He had never before 
seen so many towns and rivers and cities 
and such a changing scene. What a fascinating 
world it was! Now that he was done with 
school he would have to travel. Who knows, 
some day he might even see China! 

“Jimmy,” said Mrs. Hanna, sniffling, 
“maybe now we can manage to send you to 
high school!” 

Like a bubble his iridescent dream burst. 
High school! School again! “Why, Mrs. 
Hanna, you know I’ve got to go to work 
and support myself!” he exclaimed. “I can’t 
let you and Mr. Hanna support me!” 

“Ah, we might manage to scrape along— 
if only you want to go to high school!” 

“But I don’t want to go to high school!” 
Jimmy said earnestly. “I want to go to 
work!” 

Of course he did not want to go on with 
school. Not that he hated it so much; nor 
was he stupid in his lessons. His marks were 
“average”; he had never been “left back.” 
His teachers even agreed that in matters of 
interest to him he was very much of a boy; 
his nose, so to speak, unconsciously snuffed 
the breeze to find out what was going on. 
But books and classrooms were not so 
tremendously interesting as things out of 
school. 

Take China, for example. Jimmy had al- 
ways felt curious about China. Surely an- 
other sun and new mysterious stars must 
shine on that wonderful country, but all 
that schoolbooks, teachers and school cared 
about it was that it was “bounded on the 
east by Korea, and those parts of the Pacific 
Ocean known as the Yellow Sea and the 
China Sea, on the south by —” Then fol- 
lowed more names, names to be memorized 
and recited parrotlike. “Its principal prod- 
ucts are tea, rice, silk, beans, raw cotton,” 
and so forth. More dry memorizing! Jimmy 
compared the stuff with what he had learned 
of China outside school. Hop Moy, a friend 





of Jimmy’s who kept a laundry round the 
corner, had actually come from China. He 
was China arrived in America! “Stupid” 
Coogan, to whom Hop refused litchi nuts 
because he threw useless fruit and vegetables 
at him, insisted that Hop had mice for 
breakfast in that mysterious kitchen of his. 
Whereupon Jimmy had timidly bu: tact- 
fully asked Hop what he was going to have 
for his Thanksgiving dinner. Hop had taken 
Jimmy into his neat, sparsely furnished 
kitchen and had shown him a fat stewing 
chicken that was being made with noodles, 
mushrooms, bamboo shoots and water chest- 
nuts into what he called “wat gui main” and 
had invited Jimmy to come round later and 
taste it. Jimmy, whose heart was pounding 
with the adventure, had accepted and had 
found that the dish tasted strongly “like 
more.” 

School insisted on Jimmy’s remembering 
that “the Chinese are classed among the 
Mongolian races, although they present 
many marked contrasts to the Mongols.” 
But Jimmy’s school-teacher had frowned on 
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his suggestion in class that a visit to China- 
town down on Pell Street would be a good 
way to study the Chinese. “You will learn 
very little that is good in such disreputable 
quarters,” she had said. Great gongs that 
groan in Pell Street temples, what a thing 
to say! The squeak and wail of weird pipes 
sound in Pell Street on any summer eve- 
ning. Colored dragons of silk glow in the 
shop windows. Curious vegetables and fruits 
and still more curious dried fish are on every 
stall. And a queer people in wadded silk 
garments shuffle past you on silent foot- 
gear, utterly unregarding; but what weird 
thoughts must be theirs! Priests set off fire- 
crackers there on religious holidays. And yet 
school said that Chinatown is not instructive, 
and that McCann’s geography is! 

School insisted on Jimmy’s knowing the 
date of Madison’s administration, of the 
Dred Scott decision, of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Why are history dates as elusive as 
eels? They are so hard to hold in the mem- 
ory! But when that great newspaper the 
Clarion had mentioned that a famous come- 
dian would arrive in New York on the 
twenty-second of the month the date had 
filled Jimmy’s mind to the exclusion of 
Madison’s administration, the Dred Scott 
decision and the Missouri Compromise. Why 
did school make nothing of the fact that 
both the New York baseball teams, the 
Giants and the Yankees, were likely to win 
the championship of their respective leagues, 
and that those two teams would probably 
contend against each other in the World 
Series at the Polo Grounds in the fall? Why 
did not school explain how it is humanly 
possible for the Clarion to get an “extra” 
on the streets with the full score of a major- 
league baseball game half an hour after the 
last ball is pitched? Those were the things 
that Jimmy wanted to know—and school 
concerned itself not at all with them! Of 
what use was it to him to remember the 
date of Madison’s administration except to 
pass school examinations ? 

No, he was glad to be done with school 
and to begin life. And such life! He even 
turned away from the view of a large town 
through which his train was thundering and, 
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taking out a letter, read it again for the 
twentieth time. It was on stationery stamped 
with the name of the Clarion, and it read: 


My dear lad. I have only just learned that 
both my old crony, Charley Lee, and his wife are 
no more. I am very, very sorry. 

Come to see me, will you? If you have nothing 
else in view, you may want to work with the 
Clarion. Hines Mitchell, 

Sporting Department. 


It had arrived on the morning of his 
graduation, that unbelievable letter, and 
must therefore be an omen. “You may want 
to work with the Clarion.” Like the words 
of a little song they were; the very wheels 
of the train were beating the rhythm to it. 
Oh, yes, he was done with school! And 
yet — 

There was that evening, a few months 
before, when he had brought to his mother 
his school report card with the dread figures 
69.45 as his mark in arithmetic, just short 
of the passing grade. Jimmy never could 
become interested in dividing a compound 
fraction by an improper fraction; and then, 
since he knew how badly his mother would 
feel about his low mark, his love for arith- 
metic was in no way strengthened. Billie— 
Jimmy called his mother Billie because she 
had as much sense as any boy living, if not 
more—had not scolded or looked tearful. 
That was not her way. After washing the 
supper dishes and putting the Major to 
bed—and as usual he took a great deal of 
putting—she had sat down with Jimmy to 
his arithmetic. She had looked over his 
problems and tried to make them easy and 
understandable. But it had been a hard 
day’s work for her,—she was then a type- 
writer in the office of a big fashion mag- 
azine,—and to save car fare she had walked 
home in a big blow and downpour. The 
wind had turned her umbrella inside out, 
and she had come home, drenched and 
chilled. The result was that when she came 
to a tough problem in Jimmy’s home work 
she had put her hand over her eyes “to think 
better.” But when after ten minutes of si- 
lence Jimmy had stolen a look under her 
palm he found that she had fallen asleep. He 
went on with his home work as well as he 
could. Suddenly she cried out in alarm, as if 
something that she had dreamed had fright- 
ened her. “Jimmy, why did you let me go 
to sleep?” she demanded angrily, though he 
knew that she was not angry with him. 

“T let you because I wanted you to sleep!” 
he said defiantly. “I’m not going to let you 
stay up bothering about my stupid old school 
work!” 

She swept: the hair out of her eyes with 
the back of her hand—it was a very nice 
hand—and placed the home work before 
her. There was hot color in part of her face 
and grayness in all the rest. Jimmy was wont 
to watch the dimple in her left cheek to 
learn how she felt; if it was round and 
deep, she would soon have him “in stitches,” 
laughing at the funny things she could say 
and look and do. But that night it was a 
deep gray groove. 

“Jimmy, there’s nothing stupid or old ex- 
cept myself,” she had said slowly, huskily. 
“Do you want to do something for me? 
Something that I'll appreciate even when 
I’m—asleep ?” 

“Aw, you know I do!” 

“Then promise me that you'll do all you 
can to stay in school as long—as long—as 
possible.” Her voice had trailed off at the 
end as a person’s voice does when he asks 
another to do something unusually hard. 

Of course Jimmy had promised and un- 
doubtedly had meant it. He was deeply 
attached to Billie really and not at all be- 
cause he should be or had been told that he 
must be. But, as there was nothing definite 
to be done in carrying out his promise, he 
would perhaps have forgotten it had she 
not fallen ill on that particular night. She 
had caught a heavy cold, which became 
worse by morning. The doctor finally had 
had to order her to the hospital, and that 
was the last Jimmy had seen of her. 

His promise, therefore, came back to him 
now in the midst of his musing over the 
Clarion letter. At once the daydream van- 
ished. With the breaking of that pretty bub- 
ble down went his spirits again. Did he not 
owe it to Billie to go to high school in the 
fall? “As long as possible” was his promise 
to her. But how could he manage it any 
longer? It cost at least five dollars a week 
to keep him merely in food and clothing. 
Where was the money to come from? It was 
wonderfully kind of the Hannas to give 
him a home; could he further burden them 
by making them support him? No, Billie 
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herself would not have asked it. “Would 
you?” Jimmy murmured to himself. 

Was it Billie or Jimmy that whispered in 
his heart the answer he wanted? Of course 
he could not take charity! Of course not— 
of course not! The very train wheels under 
him repeated the words. Then the only way 
open to him was to go to work. } 

As if in answer to the thought the train 
at that moment came in sight of the great 
city. Across the Hudson it rose to view 
like some new Bagdad; its towers and pin- 
nacles of granite and steel and bronze and 
glass, gleaming in the sunlit sky, shimmering 
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and proud, were tremendously alive. The 
loftiest towers man ever built were there—the 
wonder of the world. And high among them, 
as familiar as the sun and as new as the 
newest sunrise, rose the beautiful white 
tower of the Clarion Building. 

“Mrs. Hanna! Mrs. Hanna!” Jimmy cried, 
tugging at her and pointing. “I’m going to 
work in that tower there. And every night 
Tl bring you a Clarion, the latest edition, 
free.” 

And the word “free” came from his very 
heart, like the cry of one released from 


captivity. TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE CLEVERNESS OF 
[ISABEL 





sign this costume for the waitress com- 

mittee? You certainly are the cleverest 
girl!” exclaimed Emily Walling, taking a 
gay apron from Isabel’s worktable and hold- 
ing it up for inspection. 

“Ves, isn’t she clever?” chorused an ad- 
miring circle of prospective volunteer wait- 
resses for the supper booth at the street fair 
that was to open that afternoon for the 
benefit of the new children’s hospital. “What 
should we ever have done without Isabel’s 
brains ?” 

“The town of Ruxton would just have had 
to go hungry,” declared Emily. “With the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary suddenly limiting our 
whole committee to ten dollars for costumes, 
and the committee one and all insisting on 
looking perfectly stunning at forty cents 
apiece, we’d have had no supper booth at 
all if Isabel hadn’t remembered at the last 
minute that it can be the very latest style 
to be old-fashioned.” 

“Emily never stops talking nonsense!” 
protested Isabel, laughing. “I’m ever so glad 
you girls like my humble efforts to be artis- 
tic and thrifty simultaneously, but I can’t 
take credit for inventing either red-and- 
white-checked gingham or Mother Goose.” 

Isabel’s polite depreciation of her own 
achievements did not, however, check the 
affectionate and indeed deserved praise of 
her companions. The bright aprons, amply 
cut and with wide strings, had quaint bor- 
ders of black paper silhouettes of Mother 
Hubbard and her dog, of Jack Horner, Miss 
Muffet and other gastronomic heroes and 
heroines of classic fame, and, though the 
garments were smart and original, they had 
cost only a trifle. Worn over a plain white 
dress, with a red-and-white paper mobcap 
like the sample lying on the table, the apron 
would make a most attractive and suit- 
able uniform for supper-booth attendants. In 
many ways Isabel was indeed clever. 

“Well, girls,” she resumed in the lively, 
slightly ruthless manner that had won for 
her such a reputation for enterprise and 
judgment, “you’ve all approved the cap 
pattern, and I’ve given you all the instruc- 
tions sent by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Now you 
absolutely must all go home and rest for this 
afternoon. Emily and I will attend to finish- 
ing the caps, and we'll bring them down to 
the booth later.” 

“They'll be there on time, you may de- 
pend on it too, even if Isabel has to carry 
them all down in her arms,” declared Emily 
as the girls began to take their leave. 

“O dear! Well, I would for the fair! But 
think how dreadful to be mistaken for a 
milliner’s errand girl!” Isabel laughed and 
tossed her pretty, curly head. “Now, Emily,” 
she continued briskly, turning to the hall 
closet for her hat as the door shut after her 
callers, “if we go right down to Horton’s 
and order those wire frames for the caps, 
they’ll come up on the noon delivery truck, 
and that will allow us plenty of time to 
make the caps up, as they’re so simple. Shall 
We start, then? Do I look all right without 
a coat?” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s too warm for one.” 

“It’s really too warm to have to go down- 
town into those stuffy shops,” said Isabel 
as the two friends walked along the street 
in the bright sunshine of a late spring day, 

but it’s just the right sort of weather for 
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an outdoor fair, and I don’t mind making an 
extra effort in a good cause, do you?” 

“Some people have to stay in the shops 
all day—any kind of weather,” remarked 
Emily with a sapient air. She made no other 
reply to Isabel’s question, but Isabel, who 
was ready to be amused by one with a 
reputation for wit, did not notice any omis- 
sion and laughed merrily. 

“How bright you are today, Emily! So 
they do. But I don’t believe they mind the 
way we would, you know. Salespeople 
couldn’t possibly be sensitive.” 

“Isabel, you have a vast fund of useful, 
accurate information,” said Emily, gazing 
at her friend a little more fixedly than was 
altogether complimentary as the girls crossed 
the threshold of Horton’s department store. 
“T believe you even know where in this 
seething maze you can find hat frames!” 

Of course Isabel knew; in two minutes the 
girls were at the right counter. The sales- 
girl, an attractive, dark-eyed young woman 
with a quiet, pleasant manner, was very 
helpful and collected all the frames that 
she had of the desired size. “You wish six- 
teen in all? There are only fifteen here, I’m 
afraid,” she announced, “for the sizes are 
broken because it’s late in the season.” 

“T tell you what I'll do then,” said the 
ingenious Isabel. “I’ll buy one more of the 
shape nearest to this and bend the wire so 
it will be uniform with the others.” She 
glanced swiftly over the assortment. “Here’s 
one that I think will do. [’ll just slip it on 
and see the effect.” She snatched off her 
hat and, laying it to one side, placed the 
frame on her head. “Oh, yes, this will be all 
right with a little bending, won’t it, Emily ? 
I'd like these all sent up on the noon de- 
livery.” 

She removed the frame from her head 
and placed it with the fifteen others. The 
salesgirl turned for her order pad. 

“Where are ladies’ blouses?” demanded a 
vigorous voice full in Isabel’s face. She 
started and opened her eyes wide in surprise. 


The voice, which was that of a stout and 
hurried lady, repeated imperiously: “Blouses, 
I said! Blouses, please! Where are they ?” 

Before the astonished and affronted Isabel 
could do more than gasp the young sales- 
woman was in command of the situation. 
She stepped quickly toward the impatient 
customer and replied in a somewhat nervous 
but courteous tone: “Blouses, madam? On 
the third floor. Take the elevator to your 
right.” 

The lady turned toward the elevator with- 
out other acknowledgment than a piercing 
glance of rebuke at Isabel, who returned 
the glance with one of disdain and then 
reached for her hat with an expression of 
disgust. 

A feeling of uneasiness came over Emily, 
and she hastened to try to pass off the 
episode as a joke. “Why, Isabel, you must 
look as if you could sell something; how 
encouraging for this afternoon! That cus- 
tomer took you for a professional, my dear! 
Because her hat was off, I guess?” she haz- 
arded pleasantly to the salesgirl. ~ 

“That mistake often happens when cus- 
tomers are trying on hats,” replied the girl 
politely, but she glanced apprehensively at 
the still ruffled Isabel. 

“How ridiculous!” snapped Isabel distinct- 
ly and haughtily. “Send the frames to Miss 
Isabel Stewart, 9 Winton Avenue, at once, 
will you?” 

“Certainly,” the salesgirl replied with her 
eyes fixed on the pad across which her pen- 
cil was traveling. Though she looked rather 
white, she showed no other sign of emotion. 
“Thank you, Miss Stewart.” 

“Well, that’s done,” announced Isabel in 
her ordinary tone of satisfaction as the two 
shoppers left Horton’s. “I hope that girl 
really -has sense enough to see that those 
frames do catch the noon delivery. You 
never can tell about those unintelligent sales- 
people. And how impossible some people 
are! What are you staring at, Emily? Have 
you forgotten that rude woman who took 
me for a store employee? Just fancy!” 

“T was indeed astonished,” admitted Emily 
in a tone that might have warned Isabel; 
“your hair was so mussed, and you know 
‘store employees,’ as you call them, have to 
be perfectly neat. What on earth did you 
insult that nice salesgirl for?” 

Isabel blinked at Emily in amazement; 
she seemed so manifestly innocent that 
Emily almost groaned. It was plain that 
Isabel hadn’t an idea of what a cruel, snob- 
bish blunder she had been guilty of—lIsabel 
the clever, who loved to give herself and her 
time and her brains to a community cause! 

“T don’t understand you, Emily,” said 
Isabel at last. 

“When you said, ‘How ridiculous!’—and 
you were pretty sharp, my dear,—I suppose 
you meant the ‘ridiculous’ for that unfor- 
tunate lady who took you for a shopgirl,” 
explained Emily with patience; “but I’m 
afraid, Isabel, that girl thought you meant it 
would be ridiculous for anyone to take you 
for—for such a person as herself.” 

“Why, that’s exactly what I think,” cried 


Shaking from head to foot with rage and humiliation, she proceeded to 
wait on the unwitting offenders 
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Isabel with decision, “though you know me 
too well, Emily, to suggest that I would be 
guilty of a personality. If people want to 
take general remarks personally, let them! 
It’s embarrassing to me to be mistaken for 
some one who works in a store, and that’s 
all there is to that.” 

“Would it embarrass you to be taken for 
some one who worked in an office or a school 
or a hospital? Work’s work, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly, and perfectly respectable,” said 
Isabel approvingly, “but you know that 
working in a store is quite different.” 

“Why a 

“Really I don’t know.” Isabel at least was 
honest. “But everybody seems to think so.” 

“Now there you’ve finally said something 
that is partly rational,” remarked the frank 
Emily. “A great many people undoubtedly 
do regard salespeople differently from other 
workers. I have devoted much thought to 
the reason, and, though I’m not considered 
below normal mentally, so far I haven’t 
guessed it.” 

“T tell you,” suggested Isabel, leaping 
readily to a convenient conclusion, “selling 
isn’t an intellectual occupation, you see. It 
doesn’t attract the best type of mind. You 
have to have brains to be a good teacher or 
a trained nurse. Anybody can sell goods.” 

Emily knew better than to argue when 


‘Isabel had her blind spot turned on a topic. 


She wisely devoted all her energies to help- 
ing settle the last details for the supper 
booth, and as a result of her efforts and 
Isabel’s all the waitress committee were 
ready in ample time to serve the appetizing 
meal awaiting patrons of the gay little 
restaurant at one end of Town Hall Square, 
on that day known as the “street” of street- 
fair fame. All round the square were the 
countless attractions of the community ben- 
efit—booths for selling books, candy, flowers, 
vegetables and garden tools, the children’s 
playground and the band. As the long bright 
afternoon wore on the crowd grew so large 
and merry that it seemed as if every citizen 
of Ruxton had come out to help the chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

“Even out-of-town people are coming 
too!” said: the chief hostess, hurrying into 
the kitchen of the supper booth early in the 
evening. “Girls, the treasurer says that, if 
we take in money at this rate for two or 
three hours longer, the hospital’s assured! 
Isabel, hurry, dear! I’ve just seated an 
automobile party at your last table. They 
are passing through Ruxton and have 
stopped for supper.” 

Isabel hastened out in her best form. Her 
new customers were a good-natured, agree- 
able group of friends who seemed much 
pleased with their surroundings. Two of 
them, girls about her own age, eyed her 
pretty costume appreciatively. The party 
gave a liberal order, which Isabel took down 
in her most businesslike manner, and then 
went out quickly to fill. She was delighted 
at being able to bring in so large a contribu- 
tion for the hospital. 

As she bore back her tray and placed 
it on the service table behind the two girls 
she could see that they were still discussing 
their surroundings with approval. And as she 
set the coffee cups on their saucers she 
overheard a few words of the conversation: 

“That’s a good-looking apron the wait- 
ress has on, a real novelty.” 

“Tt would be just the thing for the maids 
at our club luncheon next month.” 

“Exactly what I was thinking! Let’s ask 
her where she got it.” 

“Well, do you suppose she’d mind? Would 
that be too personal ?” 

“Dear me, no, child! People in that walk 
of life aren’t sensitive the way you and I 
are. Anyway, we'll tip her well. Why should 
she mind?” 

It is to Isabel’s credit that, though she 
was shaking from head to foot with rage 
and humiliation, she proceeded to wait on 
the unwitting offenders and their friends to 
the best of her ability. Ruxton needed its 
hospital, and strangers must be courteously 
treated. If they assumed that the waitresses 
were hired, that must be considered merely 
as a harmless mistake. With a scarlet face 
she took her position against the wall, await- 
ing whatever was to come—and looked 
straight into the eyes of the salesgirl who 
had sold her the hat frames that morning! 
With a small party of friends she was sitting 
at a table directly beside that of the auto- 
mobile party. 

Then Isabel’s blind spot shifted, and she 
saw all in one brief instant how mistaken 
and stupid she had been in her attitude 
toward another girl and her chosen work. 
Her own case and the salesgirl’s ran parallel. 
Their two personalities had been ignored 
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and affronted, because thoughtless people 
had looked down on the valuable work they 
did; their feelings had been held of no ac- 
count. Yet for the sake of business those 
feelings had had to be sacrificed, and dis- 
courtesy had had to be courteously received. 
Isabel swallowed hard. The next moment 
she heard the salesgirl’s pleasant low voice 
carrying across the table: 

“Miss Stewart! Do you mind if I say 
what a wonderful supper booth you have? 
And they tell me you designed all the 
volunteer waitresses’ costumes; is that so? 
They are charming!” 

Then the girl too had heard! Here indeed 
was magnanimity! Here too were tact, 
good sense and appreciation; could those 
kigh mental qualities be wasted in salesman- 
ship? Isabel did not try to settle the point 
immediately, but she managed to stammer 
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gratefully a fitting answer to the girl. She 
was not astonished when her customers de- 
parted with most cordial comments on 
the splendid time they had had, but with- 
out asking questions or leaving tips. 

Soon Isabel’s rescuer too rose to go. Isabel 
hurried toward her, “Excuse me,” she said 
haltingly, “mayn’t I—I’d like to—” All 
smooth phrases forsook her. “I think,” she 
said at last, looking straight at the other 
girl, “that I owe you an apology for this 
morning as well as thanks for this evening. I 
made a bad mistake. Will you forgive me?” 

“T understand perfectly. Please say noth- 
ing more.” 

“IT must say one thing more, and that is 
that I’ll never make such a mistake again.” 

“You wouldn’t! Anyone can make a mis- 
take; clever people don’t repeat them.” 

The girl spoke with such friendliness that 


Isabel felt quite drawn to her. “Listen, 
please! I’m often down in Horton’s. Won’t 
you tell me your name?” 

Just for an instant the girl hesitated. 
Then she smiled very sweetly at her younger 
companion and said gently, “My name is 
Alice Rhodes.” 

“Alice Rhodes!” 

Isabel’s face turned crimson. Alice Rhodes! 
That was the name of a girl whom she had 
been hearing about for four whole years, the 
most admired girl in the college class to 
which her own cousin, Isabel May Stewart, 
belonged. Alice Rhodes had been a leader, 
had graduated number one the year before 
and had been planning to enter business. 
And this was she! Isabel’s one cause for 
relief in all her suffering was that she had 
apologized for a fault because it was a 
fault and not in deference to a reputation. 
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That act made her able to listen with out- 
ward calm at least to the girl’s leave-taking, 

“Perhaps,” Alice was saying, “I'll see you 
again before long then. Horton’s is full of 
tempting things, isn’t it? Especially for me 
and for two of my classmates; we’re all 
there, learning how to sell things. It cer- 
tainly takes every bit of wit one has!” Then 
she was gone. 

Isabel remained plunged in profound 
thought in the now nearly empty supper 
booth. 

“Come on, Isabel, hurry and help clear 
up the tables, and then let’s go out with the 
others and listen to the music,” cried Emily, 
rushing past with a trayful of dishes, 
“What’s the matter? You’re thinking!” 

“Yes, Emily,” replied Isabel, “I’m wonder- 
ing if I could ever in the wide world be 
clever enough to learn how to sell things.” 


AME RICA AN D THE NEAR BAST {Gy the Rev James L.Barton 


HE attention of the world is centred on 

the Near East, and the daily press 

carries the name in one form or another 
on the front pages. Have we as Americans 
more than a passing interest in the Greek 
debacle or in the coalition of the Kemalist 
government with the government of the 
Sultan in Constantinople and the return of 
the Turk into a part of the territory taken 
from him by the Treaty of Sévres? 

There is no doubt that we are interested 
in a matter that involves changing forms of 
government and moving state boundaries. 
We are interested naturally in the discom- 
fiture of an ancient nation and the triumph 
of the Turk. We have been told that one of 
the outstanding results of the Great War 
would be the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe, and we thought he was out; but 
now we find him stepping back again with 
no prospect of restraint on his actions or on 
the kind of government he may set up. Hav- 
ing read with horror the reports of American 
eyewitnesses of the Smyrna tragedy, we 
shudder at the thought of repetitions of the 
same kind of thing in Constantinople and in 
Thrace. From a purely humanitarian point 
of view we are interested in the Near East- 
ern questions. 
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* But quite apart from that general interest, 

which the whole world shares alike, let us 
inquire whether there are reasons why we in 
America should watch proceedings in the 
Near East with unusual solicitude. Many 
are not aware that in 1819 a group of 
Americans sailed away from Boston to what 
was then almost an unknown land, Turkey. 
Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons were the first 
to go, and in 1820 they landed in Smyrna, 
the city that has just been the scene of the 
startling tragedy. They explored the site 
of the seven churches of the Apocalypse, 
which is in that neighborhood. They made 
extensive explorations in the south and east 
and were followed by others who penetrated 
into the interior of the country, crossing 
Anatolia and Asia Minor and going into 
Georgia, Armenia, Kurdistan and Persia. 

When those American pioneers first en- 
tered Turkey they found virtually no edu- 
cation in the Western sense of the term, but 
simply ecclesiastical schools that taught the 
pupils merely reading and writing and the 
religious rituals. The Armenians responded 
at once to modern education, and in co- 
operation with them the Americans devoted 
themselves to establishing schools of lower 
grade extending down through Syria and 
eastward into Persia. The schools naturally 
grew into high schools and academies, many 
of them with boarding departments, and 
after some years those in turn began to turn 
into colleges. 

One of the first to be recognized every- 
where as a higher institution of learning was 
Robert College at Constantinople, under the 
leadership of that stanch American, Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin. It was a pioneer institution, 
and it was situated at the capital of the Ot- 
toman Empire, and naturally a severe con- 
flict arose between the authorities of Islam 





and Dr. Hamlin, a man of tremendous 
energy and ability, whether the college 
should be permitted. There was open co- 
operation with Dr. Hamlin on the part of 
the United States, and the final permit was 
secured through a visit of Admiral Farragut 
to Constantinople. For eight years after 
building had begun the fate of the college 
was held in suspense. The college today un- 
der the presidency of Dr. C. Frank Gates 
represents an expenditure of American money 
well beyond seven million dollars. 

Another similar institution began at Beirut 
in Syria. When the college emerged from 
the preparatory schools it was called the 
Syrian Protestant College. Many depart- 
ments were added, and recently the name 
was changed to the American University of 
Beirut. The college was established under Dr. 
Daniel Bliss, a pioneer missionary and ed- 
ucator. He was succeeded in the presidency 
by Dr. Howard Bliss, his son, and now the 
president is Mr. Bayard Dodge, the son 
of Cleveland H. Dodge of New York. Be- 
sides the regular arts course the college has 
a medical course, a dental course, engineer- 
ing courses, and so forth. The students are 
Arabs, Turks, Jews, Syrians, Maronites and 
in fact representatives of all of the nation- 
alities that occupy the western part of the 
Turkish Empire. The institution, which is 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, has used in construction, sup- 
port and endowment more than six million 
dollars and is a great, powerful American 
university. 

Another American college is at Kharput 
on the Upper Euphrates River in the east- 
ern part of the Turkish Empire. The founder 
and first president was Dr. Crosby H. 
Wheeler, a Maine boy who gave his life to 
the cause. Though the college at Kharput 
did not have a plant equal to the plants of 
the colleges that have already been men- 
tioned, it had a department for men and 
women, and at the outbreak of the war its 
student body, if we include pupils in the 
preparatory grades, numbered nearly a thou- 
sand. 

An American college of similar character, 
Anatolia College, is situated at Marsivan, 
about seventy-five miles from the Black Sea 
midway its length on the south. It was estab- 
lished by Dr. C. C. Tracy, who was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by Dr. George E. 
White. The institution is distinctly American 


and has had wide influence through its’ 


student body; many of the students before 
the war came from Russia. 

International College, Smyrna, another 
American institution, has had only one pres- 
ident, Dr. Alexander MacLachlan, a mission- 
ary of the American Board, but a Canadian 
by birth. The college was established in the 
heart of the old city, but it outgrew its 
plant and a few years ago moved to a 
beautiful suburb some three or four miles 
out on the railway at a village called Par- 
adise. There substantial brick and concrete 
buildings have been erected. The college was 
proceeding with great strength when the 
Smyrna tragedy broke. Then its Greek and 
Armenian students and faculty were scat- 
tered, and its president was badly maltreated 
by the Turks; its grounds today are used for 
relief purposes. The buildings fortunately are 
intact. 

In addition to the institutions that have 
been named there is the Constantinople 
College for girls, which is on the Bosporus 
between Robert College and the city of 
Constantinople, and which has a plant that 
since its beginning has cost between three 
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and four millions of dollars. The college has 
recently opened a medical department. There 
are also the Teachers’ College in Sivas for 
the trainjng of young men of all national- 
ities in the teaching profession, the Collegiate 
Institute for Girls in Smyrna, the buildings 
of which were burned at the time of the 
tragedy, St. Paul’s Institute at Tarsus, Cen- 
tral Turkey College for Men in Aintab in 
Cilicia, and the Central Turkey College for 
Men at Marash. There was also an American 
college at Van at the outbreak of the war 
and a large number of academies and high 
schools scattered across the country, which 
acted as feeders for the higher institutions; 
the academies and most of the high schools 
were American. 

The titles to the college properties and the 
right to conduct a college were established 
by government permits or imperial irades, 
which were tantamount to national charters. 
These American institutions, all of which 
were established under the laws of Turkey 
and carried on in accordance with them, have 
provided the main part of the education of 
the country and have long been taken as 
models for the native schools, which have 
been established in large numbers. 

In addition to Western education those 
early pioneers took into the country modern 
medicine. One of the first men appointed to 
the field was Dr. Asahel Grant, a physician, 
and he was followed by a long list of Amer- 
ican doctors, the best that our best institu- 
tions could give. Turkey was wholly destitute 
of modern medicine, and surgery was vir- 
tually unknown. But the people were quick 
to respond. Their interest in the institutions 
is manifested by the fact that the fees paid 
by men of wealth for the benefits received 
from the hospitals, and especially for surgery, 
have been sufficient for many years to meet 
the general expenses of the hospitals apart 
from the support of the foreign doctors and 
nurses. 

The first pioneers brought with them a 
printing press. Finding the country destitute 
of anything that might be called modern 
literature, they set up the press in Smyrna 
and began at once to print tracts and leaflets 
and books in the spoken languages of the 
people. Later on the work of publishing was 
divided; the Arabic part was taken to 
Beirut, and the Turkish, Armenian and 
Greek parts were taken to Constantinople. 
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From that time on hundreds of millions of 
pages of religious, general and educational 
reading matter have gone out from those 
presses. One of the first books to be printed 
was the Bible, which was given to the people 
in the vernacular. The translations that the 
early American pioneers made have led to 
complete Bibles in the Turkish, the Arabic, 
the Armenian, the Bulgarian and the Greek 


languages, and parts of the Bible in Kurdish 
and in other tongues. The effect of those 
translations on the spoken languages of the 
country has been marked and has had some- 
thing of the same influence that the King 
James version has had on the English lan- 
guage. The great printing plants at Con- 
stantinople and at Beirut are still active in 
producing good reading for the country. The 
Americans did not set out to divide the 
Oriental churches but to help them to realize 
the high spiritual ideals of their founders. 
Preparing the Bible in the language of the 
people was the first step toward accomplish- 
ing that purpose. 


AMERICAN RELIEF WORK 





Syrian Protestant College, Beirut 


The Near East has been from the begin- 
ning a country swept by disasters. Wars 
have waged back and forth and up and 
down and across Asia Minor; they » have 
raged round Constantinople, and contending 
armies have marched across Macedonia, 
Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Armenia and Kur- 
distan. The result, naturally, is the vast 
amount of destitution and distress. Moreover, 
the Near East, which is devoid of modern 
sanitation, has been swept by plague and 
pestilence. Mecca, to which the Moham- 
medan pilgrims annually resort by tens of 
thousands, has been for centuries the dis- 
tributing point for cholera. Famines have 
been common, owing sometimes to locusts 
and sometimes to drought. But most of all 
the country has been repeatedly devastated 
by massacres, many of them governmental, 
carried out for the purpose of reducing the 
non-Moslem populations and making them 
more docile and amenable to Turkish rule. 
In all cases Americans have been on the 
ground to administer relief, and the Amer- 
ican people have furnished the money. The 
story of relief in Turkey would furnish a 
glorious chapter of benevolence on the part 
of the American public and of heroic daring 
and devotion on the part of the Americans 
who have been the instruments of distribu- 
tion. In the story of the massacres of 1895- 
96 the way in which American relief poured 
into the country through the Red Cross 
and other agencies, and the ingenuity with 
which the Americans devised methods of 
self-support and self-help for the tens of 
thousands whose lives they saved, are with- 
out parallel. 

But the most stupendous work of all is 
the relief that has been given under Amer- 
ican organization, beginning in 1915 and 
extending to the present time. When word 
began to come through to America that the 
Turkish government was ruthlessly deport- 
ing Armenians and sending them over moun- 
tains and across deserts without preparation 
for their journey a committee was formed 
in New York for the purpose of raising 
money to do what could be done to save 
the lives of the remnant of those stricken 
people. The original plan was to raise one 
hundred thousand dollars, but up to the 
present time more than seventy millions of 
dollars have been raised and used by the 
Near East Relief, and hundreds of American 
young men and young women have devoted 
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themselves to the work of human salvage. 
They have entered the large centres of pop- 
ulation from one side of Turkey to the 
other; they have gathered together refugees 
and orphans by the hundreds of thousands, 
and from Constantinople to the Caspian 
Sea and from the Black Sea down across 
Syria and Mesopotamia have established or- 
phanages and centres of relief. If written in 
full the story of the American relief workers 
would constitute a thrilling chapter not 
only of American beneficence but of Chris- 
tian daring and devotion. American relief 
workers have now gathered in the Trans- 
caucasus and in various parts of the Turk- 
ish Empire and in Syria from seventy-five 
to one hundred thousand children in orphan 
homes, and they are ministering still to 
tens of thousands of rescued women and 
refugees who are awaiting the time when 
political changes will permit them to re- 
turn to their homes and become once more 
self-supporting. That is American work, 
started from America, carried on by Amer- 
ica. 

In all its various aspects the work covers 
more than a century of effort and sacrifice. 
American graves are the landmarks and the 
tokens of American devotion; they are to 
be found in every centre of population 
where Americans went who counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves. Not a few 
died violent deaths; more died of pestilence 
and plague and scourge; others, and the 
larger number, wore themselves out in serv- 
ice and laid down their lives, a willing offer- 
ing. Their graves are mute evidence of the 
service that America has rendered to the 
Near East and do much to establish its right 
to a voice in its future. 

It is an interesting fact that in rendering 
that service, in establishing and conducting 
the institutions of which only a part have 
been named, American investments amount- 
ing to more than one hundred million dollars 
have gone into the country—plants like the 
Bible House in the heart of old Stamboul, 
the various colleges, the printing establish- 
ments and the hospitals that have already 
been named, the churches and the other 
institutions of religion that extend over the 
country. The work represents the interest 
of hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
have never been in the Near East, but who 
have given freely of their substance and of 
their children to help. There is no country 
that has taken the religious, educational and 
charitable needs of the Near East so serious- 
ly as America has. A short time before the 
death of Lord Bryce he said in conversation 
that the interest of America in the Near 
East surpasses that of all the other nations 
of the world put together. Of course he did 
not refer to political interests. 

I have made no mention of the commercial 
interest of America, which is not small—in- 
terest connected with the manufacture and 
sale of kerosene and gasoline, with the man- 
ufacture of tobacco and with other financial 
and commercial enterprises that have existed 
in Turkey in an increasing number during 
the last half century. 

One hesitates to predict what the future 
of American incorporated institutions and 
interests may be if Mustapha Kemal and the 
Nationalists are permitted to exercise unre- 
strained control over the areas in which 
they are situated. Mustapha has announced 
that no Armenians or Greeks shall be per- 
mitted to remain and that all foreigners 
will be put under severe restrictions, if not 
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expelled from the country. We can well believe 
that those threats, made in the first flush 
of an unexpected and unearned victory, 
will be materially modified and that medical, 
educational and perhaps other forms of work 
will be permitted to continue, though -pos- 
sibly under some restrictions. The future of 


the American enterprises will depend in large 
measure upon whether our government in- 
sists on the Turkish government’s carrying 
out agreements and understandings under 
which American investments in the country 
have been so generously made and American 
institutions of religion, education and mercy 
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have been conducted for generations. If 
Mustapha is permitted to abrogate inter- 
national treaties and to cancel solemn agree- 
ments, then the future of the institutions is 
uncertain. If the United States will insist 
that obligations be met and promises be 
kept, the institutions will continue. 


NEIGHBORS C py Harriet Crocker LeRoy 
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The new henhouse, 
. . was losing its 
roof and one end! 


little bungalow kitchen that morning. 

To begin with, it was “blue Monday”; 
a big basket of soiled clothes seemed to look 
accusingly at Jessie Stapleton every time she 
stepped into the small screened porch. The 
griddlecakes had first stuck and then had 
burned; the coffee had boiled over. Her 
three little girls were rushing round, tying 
one another’s hair ribbons and buttoning 
one another’s dresses up the back. One of 
the girls stepped on the cat’s tail, and an 
agonized yowl resulted. It seemed to Jessie 
that she had never felt so discouraged in her 
life. 

Horace, her husband, came in, and his 
big, broad-shouldered figure seemed to crowd 
the small room. He sat down at the table in 
silence and, leaning his head on his hand, 
looked moodily at his plate. His shock of 
reddish-brown hair was rough and un- 
brushed, and his wife regarded him with a 
feeling of impatience that almost approached 
dislike. 

But now, as she had done uncounted 
times before, she put her troubles behind 
her and faced the disagreeable little things 
that seemed to be coming more and more 
often. She laid a smoking-hot griddlecake 
on his plate and beckoned the little girls to 
their seats. “I guess I won’t wash today,” 
she said. “This wind seems to get worse in- 
stead of better. It would slap the clothes 
all to pieces if I put them out. My, how it 
did blow all night!” 

Horace buttered his cake and lifted the 
syrup jug. “I don’t know but the garage 
will go over if it gets any worse. It’s a 
flimsily built affair. I guess I’ll run the car 
out and stand it on the sheltered side of the 
house. Better be safe than sorry.” 

Jessie forced a smile. “Well, don’t let’s 
worry,” she said. “There’s one thing that 
can’t blow over, and that’s the new hen- 
house. Mercy knows, it ought to stand most 
any strain; it cost enough!” 

Horace stirred his coffee and looked at his 
three little girls; then a slow smile started in 
his eyes and spread over his large kindly 
face. “Guess you'll get to school in plenty 
of time,” he said. “This wind will be at your 
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backs, and it’ll just blow you along. Daddy’s 
right proud of his girls—going a mile to 
school in all kinds of weather and bringing 
home such fine report cards.” 

He helped them to hot cakes and bacon 
and eggs. “Eat a lot,” he said. “It’s a mighty 
cold morning for southern California. I 
saw lots of snow on the mountains when I 
drove down to the post office last night.” 

Jessie looked across at him gratefully, 
though many times before she had thought 
that living with an optimist was somewhat 
trying; her husband was so much inclined 
to look on the bright side of things. She 
had been wont to say that she did all the 
family worrying, that Horace was easy-go- 
ing and slow, the type of man, she had 
sometimes said with a laugh, who readily 
falls a victim to book agents and promoters! 
Yet she knew that he could feel discouraged ; 
she remembered him as he had sat only a 
few minutes before, looking at his plate. 

After the little girls had gone and the 
kitchen was quiet Horace pushed back his 
plate. The small bungalow shook and trem- 
bled and seemed to sway at times as an es- 
pecially hard gust of wind struck it. He 
got up presently, and they went out to the 
garage together. 

“You back out the car, Jessie,” he said, 
“while I hold the doors open—if I can.” He 
braced himself as a sudden fierce onslaught 
of wind almost tore the door from his 
grasp. 

In a few minutes the cheap little auto- 
mobile stood safe in the shelter of the house, 
and Horace closed the doors and braced 
them shut. Then he went round where his 
wife was still sitting in the car. “Jess,” he 
began, “I’ve about made up my mind to 
quit! I wish I had my city job back and 
was rid of this chicken business. I don’t 
understand it, and I can’t make money at 
it. You understand it far better than I do, 
Jess, but I won’t have you working so hard. 
There’s plenty for you to do in the house 
and looking after the children and tending 
to your garden. The other day when my 
rheumatic hand gave out and I couldn’t 
hold the plow handle you had to do it 
while I drove. Don’t you think I felt 
ashamed? What’ll the neighbors think if I 
let you do things like that ?” 

His wife’s face darkened. “Neighbors!” 
she echoed. “A nice lot of neighbors we’ve 
got! Not one caller have I had in all the 
seven weeks we’ve been here except that old 
lady who lives down the road and who 
came to complain of Elinor’s picking some 
of her flowers! And that little woman up 
the road! She was nice, I suppose, but I 
haven’t returned her call. I guess they don’t 
want to neighbor, but I can stand it if 
they can! And we’re going to stick, Horace! 
We can make a success of this chicken busi- 
ness, and we will!” 

Her gray eyes were almost hard in their 
gleam as she looked at his downcast face. 
“As far as my working is concerned, whose 
business is it but ours, I’d like to know? 
We'll show ourselves and the neighbors too 
that you didn’t give up your city job for 
nothing! If hard work can bring success, 
we'll have success. If all the others around 
here can make chickens pay, we can! We’ve 
just got to hang on and work. And we’re 
going to do it!” She climbed out of the 
automobile and started for the kitchen door; 
her thoughts already were busy with the 
morning’s work. Suddenly Horace clutched 
her shoulder. “Look! Look!” he cried. “The 
henhouse! It’s going over!” 

They stared and, clinging together, braced 
themselves against the increasing wind. Yes, 
there was no doubt of it. The new hen- 
house, a hundred feet long and well built 


and braced, was losing its roof and one end! 
The tarred paper that covered the long roof 
flapped wildly and, tearing loose, was borne 
away by the gale; then with a rending, 
tearing sound the boards beneath it followed. 

Jessie covered her face with her hands. 
“Oh!” she cried. “I can’t look! All that 
money we put into it! All the white leghorns 
just beginning to lay! They’ll be killed if 
it goes down!” 

Her husband started suddenly across the 
space to the tumbling building. 

“Horace, come back!” his wife screamed 
after him. “You'll be struck!” 

But he ran on and opened first one door 
and then another; he hoped without much 
faith that the frightened fowls would come 
out and thus escape the framework should 
it come crashing to the ground. A few 
came out timidly of their own accord, and 
then with no thought of danger to himself 
Horace went in and drove forth most of the 
others. 

As he came out after them a new gust 
of wind struck the long building, and it 
careened and crashed to the ground. There 
was a wild flutter of white feathers and 
a tumult of excited squawks as the fallen 
framework caught and held the few remain- 
ing fowls. 

He turned a tragic face toward his wife, 
who had come running toward him. “If I 
can just get these timbers moved about a 
little I may be able to get the chickens out. 
I could use a man or two right now. If 
some of the neighbors —” 

Jessie interrupted him. “Neighbors!” she 
repeated bitterly and then ran in among 
the fallen crisscrossed timbers and began 
lifting and pulling. “What’s done we’ll have 
to do ourselves!” 

They tugged and labored together and 
finally managed to liberate a few uninjured 
chickens; no more than a dozen had been 
killed. 

A big hearty voice rose suddenly above 
the wind: “Hard luck, neighbor! Here, Mrs. 
Stapleton, you let that alone! Mr. Stapleton 
and I can do what can be done.” The new- 
comer strode forward and surveyed the dev- 
astated building. “Well,” he said, “I guess 
I’m too late. You’ve got ’em out. There’s 
nothing else we can do while this gale’s 
blowing. Don’t know when I’ve seen it blow 
so hard up here on this hill. Over at Bishop’s 
place the corning house went down, but it 
was an old one, and he’s been planning to 
tear it down and build a new one anyway. 
So that ain’t much loss. But this—well, 
neighbor, it’s a pity! Guess I'll go on over 
to Ernsting’s and see what damage the wind 
did to his orchard. I heard most of his 
grapefruit blew off. Well, I'll be going 
along.” He looked into their faces with 
friendliness in his eyes. “If there’s anything 
I can do,” he added, “don’t be afraid to 
call on me!” 

Then he walked away across the field to 
a well-known orchardist’s place to see if the 
tale of disaster he had heard was true. Little 
he dreamed of the bitterness he had left 
behind in the heart of the small woman 
who had come into the community so short 
a time before, but as he walked his big heart 
and brain were busy formulating plans, 
vague and indefinite at first, but gradually 
taking sh pe. 

The rest of that day was a time of sad- 
ness and depression both to Horace and to 
his wife. Where was the money to come 
from with which to rebuild the ruined hen- 
house? When they discussed ways and means 
they felt only a sense of deepening trouble 
closing them in. Toward night the wind 
ceased to blow, and the hours of darkness 
were soft and peaceful; the stars shone as 
serenely as if only they and their shining 
were real and earth and earthly troubles 
were nothing but a dream. 

Long after the big, tired man had closed 
his eyes and the three children were softly 
breathing in the untroubled sleep of child- 
hood Jessie lay awake, planning. What to 
do to raise money enough to rebuild the 
demolished henhouse? She felt that it was 
impossible to ask for another loan at the 
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bank, but money would be necessary to 
pay the carpenters. Moreover, much of the 
lumber might be ruined past usefulness, and 
new roofing paper and nails and wire and 
glass would have to be bought. 

At last she fell asleep, but the morning 
found her unrefreshed. She prepared break- 
fast as best she could and then called the 
family. At the end of the meal she happened 
to glance through the window; voices and 
steps were drawing near, and she could see a 
straggling file of men, eight or nine of them, 
coming across the field toward the house. 

She ran to the window. “Horace!” she 
exclaimed. “Look! What are all those men 
coming here for?” 

Her husband joined her at the window; 
then he flung open the front door. In his 
heart he knew what they were coming for. 

George Hubbard, the big man whose bluff, 
hearty voice had offered sympathy the day 
before, acted as spokesman. “Howdy, neigh- 
bor!” he said. “Little surprise party on you 
this mornin’! We’ve come to help you put 
up that henhouse. Brought along saws and 
hammers and nails—everything. Like to get 
right to work. Do the job up good and 
brown in one day if we all pitch in, and I 
reckon we will. That’s what we came for.” 

Horace went down the steps and stood 
looking from one friendly face to another. 
He began to say something, but made sorry 
work of it; in his boyhood he had stam- 
mered badly, and in moments of deep feel- 
ing the distressing habit came back to -him. 
Even Jessie, who seldom was at loss for 
speech, could not say what she felt, but 
she did not need to speak; her face was 
eloquent. 

The men were taking off their coats. “Like 
to know what neighbors are for,” said one 
of them, “if it isn’t to help one another out 
in times like this!” 

At that moment a motor truck carrying 
a small load of lumber and rolls of roofing 
paper drove into the yard. The driver, the 
lumber dealer himself, of whom Horace had 
bought his previous supply of material, 
motioned him aside. “I thought I’d bring 
up some lumber, Mr. Stapleton,” he said. 
“George Hubbard sized up the situation 
when he was here yesterday and told me 
about what he thought might be needed, and 
I thought ’twould save time just to bring 
it along without consulting you. If there’s 
any you don’t use, I'll take it back. And, 
Mr. Stapleton, I don’t want you to worry 
about the pay. Take all the time you need, 
and it'll be all right with me. That wind 
played you a mean trick, but it might have 
been a great deal worse. It’s just one of the 
unexpected things that’s bound to happen 
to anybody once in a while. Nothing to feel 
blue about!” Smiling, he backed his truck 
and turned round preparatory to unload- 
ing. “Wish I could stay and help out, but 
I can’t,” he said. “I’ve got a full day ahead 
of me. Yours wasn’t the only building that 
went down, and I’ve got considerable deliv- 
ering to do. Guess I won’t be missed, though, 
seeing the way the neighbors have turned 
out. Right kind of neighbors, I'll say.” 

At half past eleven o’clock Jessie called 
to her husband, and he came across the yard 
to her. “Horace,” she said, “I wish we could 
give those men a splendid dinner! I sup- 
pose they’re intending to go home for their 
lunch, but some of them live quite a dis- 
tance away. But what can I give them? 
I’ve only a loaf of bread and a pan of 
doughnuts in the house. Of course I could 
make coffee —” She interrupted herself sud- 
denly and looked across the field. “See 
there!” she cried. “Horace, did you ever!” 

For another procession was winding across 
the field, this one composed of women 
carrying each a bundle or a basket. There 
were much talk and laughter as they neared 
the bungalow. 

One of them, the “nice” little woman who 
had called, took upon herself the task of 
introduction. “We neighbors couldn’t miss 
the chance to have a picnic, Mrs. Stapleton. 
We’ve brought everything but the coffee, 
but we’re going to let you make that! And 
if any cups and saucers are needed, some 
of us can run home and get them. It’s such 
a nice sunny day after the wind that we’re 
going to have dinner right outdoors. We 
can put these baked beans and brown bread 
into your oven to keep warm till the men 
are ready.” 

The visitors overflowed into the little bun- 
galow and began to carry chairs and tables 
out into the big front yard. Two of the 
men brought long pine boards and, laying 
them from one table to the other, rigged up 
other boards for additional seats. 

Like the girl she still was at heart Jessie 
found herself entering into the fun of the 


occasion. She looked round at them—the 
good, kind woman faces, the pretty, sensible 
apron dresses, the capable hands and effi- 
cient movements; she listened to the little 
neighborhood jokes and joined in the laugh- 
ter. And in her heart was a song of one 
word, just one sweet word that seemed to 
sing itself over and over in different cadences 
but always as a song that she had never 
known before in all its fullness of meaning— 
neighbors! 

At five o’clock the volunteer carpenters 
picked up their tools and went awiy. The 
women had gone before to look after va- 
rious children home from school and to 
start the evening meal. 

The rebuilt henhouse stood almost as 
finished looking as it had been before the 
blow, and it was much more strongly braced. 
In the little kitchen the three Stapleton 
children were sampling various cakes and 
sandwiches and tasting salad. The women 
had left all that had not been eaten. 

It had been a wonderful dinner, that meal 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


at which sixteen men and women had sat 
down together. Horace and Jessie felt better 
acquainted with their neighbors than they 
would have believed possible. One gentle- 
voiced woman had spoken the general apol- 
ogy for what had seemed to be an inten- 
tional lack of courtesy: “You know, my 
dear, we’re all such terribly busy women we 
don’t do much real calling, but it’s not that 
we haven’t felt interested in you and glad 
you moved here. When a thing like this 
happens it gives us a splendid excuse to 
get together and have a good time. There'll 
be picnics all through the summer, one 
every week or two, and everybody goes. 
There’s always room for everybody to ride; 
we’ve packed nine people in our old five- 
passenger. It’s a lot of fun. Remember now, 
this is a call from each of us, and you must 
come and see us.” 

Then they had gone their pleasant home- 
ward way, those kind-faced women, and left 
her standing in a little rosy glow of happiness. 

Horace was busy with the white leghorns 
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at the rebuilt chicken house, and she couid 
hear him whistling cheerfully as he moved 
about, doing the chores for the night. The 
children were laughing and talking in the 
kitchen. 

She looked off toward the city twelve miles 
away and at the silver line of ocean that 
lay beyond. Later she would be able to sce 
a thousand electric lights twinkling and shin- 
ing above the city that she had lived in 
for years. But if there had been a trace of 
homesickness in her heart before, a longing 
that her lines might have fallen in pleasanter 
places,.a wish for the common conveniences 
of modern living, some of which she was 
learning to do without,—if she had felt bitter 
and discouraged and rebellious at what the 
new venture was offering,—her head now 
was swept clean. For tonight as she stood 
watching the sunset and listening to her hus- 
band’s contented whistle she found herself 
repeating over and over the word that she 
had learned in all its blessed fullness of mean- 
ing that day—neighbors! 


A MESSAGE TO CHIEF JOSEPH 


Chapter Seven. The secret sign 


WAS now a prisoner, and I knew that 

Buffalo Horn would adroitly manage to 

have the Nez Percés execute me; thus he 
would achieve his purpose without giving the 
Shoshones cause for offense. I must, I decided, 
find some way to escape with Irish. If I could 
escape, I knew that I could beat Buffalo Horn 
to the Clearwater. Then I would find Chief 
Joseph and declare myself the 
ambassador from Chief Nam- 
puh. 

If only I had caught the 
rest of the secret sign between 
Joseph and Big Foot or could 
be sure that there was more 
to the sign! Leander had sug- 
gested that we could reason 
it out, and I now set myself 
to the problem in earnest. 
I was familiar with many of 
the Shoshone signs, and I was 
reasonably certain that the 
part that I had seen Big Foot 
make denoted secrecy. But the 
more I thought the more I 
became convinced that there 
was something else. What 
could it be? Secret-—what? 
Finally the answer came to 
me with the suddenness of a 
flash of lightning—secret 
vengeance! I had seen Sho- 
shone children express a desire 
for revenge by a smart blow 
with the clenched fist upon 
the right knee. I was sure now 
that I had the sign. 

But escaping was another 
matter altogether. Buffalo 
Horn of course took Singer, 
and the next Bannock in rank 
took Irish. They signed to me 
to ride Remorse, but I was 
too wise to let the old outlaw 
betray me. I shook my head 
and grinned sheepishly, and 
they concluded that already I 
had tried and failed. Then 
they gave me one of the 
squaw ponies, and by the 
irony of fate it was the same 
pony that I had stolen from 
them the night that Leander 
and I had spied on the big 
council. Of course I could not 
escape during the day, for one of the Ban- 
nocks always was behind me, and to pass 
the rest was sheerly impossible. At night they 
kept me from moving simply by forcing me 
to lie between two Bannocks with two ropes 
stretched across me, the ends of which the 
braves kept wrapped round their bodies. 

For two days we continued through an 
immense primeval forest of yellow pines so 
thick and heavy that it was virtually im- 
possible to depart from the one dim trail. 
Then on the evening of the second day we 
came out on a high ridge from which we 
could see a brilliant thread of silver weaving 
its way through the timber; it was the 
Clearwater. My heart sank, for I believed 
that now I should have no chance to escape. 

Buffalo Horn ordered a halt in the first 
open place that we reached. The trail was 
too unfamiliar for the Indians to try to find 
it after dark, and, moreover, the clouds 
were fast gathering for one of the abrupt 





mountain storms characteristic of the region. 
Turning the horses loose, the Indians began 
to throw together a rude brush shelter, a 
thing that they were adept at making. 
Knowing that my clumsiness would betray 
me if I tried to help, I remained on my 
dignity as a prisoner and held aloof. 

Thus it happened that I was the only one 
to perceive four mounted Indians who sud- 
denly broke from the brush and swooped 
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“Are you a bird that you can fly?” Buffalo Horn sneered again 


down upon our animals. All four were rid- 
ing on the sides of their horses; only a hand 
and a foot of each were in view over his 
pony’s back. When the horses struck the 
timber the four Indians gave a yell of 
triumph. 

Buffalo Horn’s tremendous burst of anger 
was the only soothing sound’ that I had 
heard for a good many hours. The loss of 
the horses gave me a little more time. There 
was nothing at all that Buffalo Horn could 
do to rescue them. Ten minutes after they 
were gone it was pitch dark. 

Then it began to rain—such rain as I had 
never supposed could be possible! To the 
deafening din of the thunder was added 
the crashing of majestic giants of the forest 
as the terrific wind tore them up or as the 
bolts of lightning split them from tip to butt. 
The tall pines and tamaracks seemed at 
times to bend almost double under the awful 
force of the storm, and the roar of the wind 
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through the tops of them made a sound 
that was indescribably weird. Through it 
all you could hear a staccato crackling like 
the fire of guns, as huge limbs ripped from 
their mother trunks. And steadily, sombrely, 
monotonously, sounded the swash, swash of 
the rain as it descended in sheets. 

The Indians, who of course 
were superstitious, crouched 
in deathly fear of the roused 
wrath of the storm god. The 
brush hut, which would have 
been proof against any 
ordinary rain, leaked like a 
sieve, and our buckskin clothes 
were soon nothing but cold, 
sodden stuff that afflicted us 
with clammy discomfort. 

The main storm lasted for 
two hours, but the rain con- 
tinued to fall at intervals all 
through the night. When we 
emerged from the shack in the 
morning we sank into mud 
over our moccasins. The tracks 
of our horses were entirely 
obliterated. Whether or not 
the thieves had swum the 
horses across the Clearwater 
before the river rose was un- 
certain; if the thieves were 
Nez Percés, who knew the 
country, the chances were 
that they had crossed. 

For lack of anything better 
to do we wandered down to 
the Clearwater, which, belying 
its name, was now a thick yel- 
low raging torrent. There was 
nothing to do except to wait 
until the river went down. So 
the Indians built a fire and 
seemed to accept the inev- 
itable with true Indian sto- 
icism, but I knew that Buffalo 
Horn was in a raging temper. 
He kept watch over me with 
savage vindictiveness. 

Half an hour after the In- 
dians had built the fire an 
eager whinny roused us, and, 
looking up, I saw what almost 
caused me to doubt the sound- 
ness of my eyesight. There 
coming toward us eagerly was Brogan— 
Brogan whom I almost knew I had left be- 
hind on the Salmon River. How had he 
come? There seemed to be only one possible 
solution. Leander must have found him and 
have forced him to travel as fast as the 
rest of us. If that were the case, then where 
was Leander? 

The little buckskin came straight to camp 
and with supreme self-assurance began to 
nose the little bundles belonging to the 
Indians. When he nosed Buffalo Horn’s pri- 
vate belongings the chief grunted with in- 
dignation and, after catching the old fellow, 
proceeded to give him a thrashing with a 
rope’s end. 

Having relieved his feelings, Buffalo Horn 
tied the pony up and murmured a command 
to the other Indians. A moment later they 
melted from view into the timber, and 
Buffalo Horn and I were alone. Evidently 
Brogan’s reappearance had greatly alarmed 
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him; for the first time I believe he suspected 
that some one had been on his trail relent- 
lessly since he had left the council ground. 

“Did you see anything of any other pris- 
oners when you were with the Sheepeaters ?” 
he asked me. 

Being well aware that he still suspected 
me of being one of the two men who had 
stolen the horses on Salmon River, I knew 
that I must answer with discretion. “I saw 
no one,” I said. 

He grunted his displeasure but said no 
more for several minutes; then he declared 
suddenly: “I know that you are one of the 
two who strangled Howling Coyote. I have 
measured your tracks, and they are the 
same.” 

If I ever needed composure and self-com- 
mand, it was at that moment, but in spite 
of myself I was surprised into glancing 
covertly at my moccasins. “When a Shoshone 
kills a filthy coyote he does not soil his 
hands with it,” I replied. 

But Buffalo Horn, who had seen me glance 
at my moccasins, nodded with. satisfac- 
tion. “I know that you lie,” he said. “I 
would kill you with my knife, but the death 
would be too easy. My young men will 
soon return with your cowardly friend who 
has followed upon the buckskin pony. Then 
we will take you to the Nez Percés, and the 
women shall spit upon you before the men 
put you to the torture.” 

I prudently decided to say no more, for 
I knew that only a very little goading would 
make the Bannock resort to violence at 
once; and, even if I had had a knife, I 
should have been no match for him. 

Two hours later the other Indiaus began 
to loiter in. When the last of them arrived 
I could not help jeering a little at Buffalo 
Horn. “Where is my friend that your scouts 
were to bring in?” I asked. 

He ignored me because he was busy ex- 
amining a peculiar forked stick that the last 
Bannock had brought; it had some notches 
cut into it. I was pleased to see an expression 
of anxiety cross the chief’s face. “This is a 
talking stick of the Nez Percés,” he explained 
to his followers. “It has been left for 
scattered members of the tribe to see. It says 
that Chief Joseph is breaking camp tomor- 
row morning; a battle has been fought in 
the Seven Devil Mountains, and the soldiers 
are coming.” 

With difficulty I refrained from shouting. 
It would be at least forty-eight hours be- 
fore our party would dare to cross the river, 
and by that time Chief Joseph would be 

one. 

“What shall we do?” one of the Bannocks 
asked. 

Buffalo Horn’s face set in grim lines. “We 
will follow the Nez Percés until we deliver 
our message that the great Shoshonean fam- 
ily is ready to take the warpath.* When it 
is delivered Joseph will turn back even 
though he has now begun to retreat.” 

My captors no longer made any attempt 
to conceal from me the object of their 
journey, for of course they felt sure that I 
would die as a spy as soon as we reached 
the Nez Percés. Even the Shoshones seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise at the solution 
of the problem how to dispose of me. 

As I listened to the Indians talk I realized 
that I had been too hopeful. Even though 
Chief Joseph was breaking camp, he would 
dodge back and forth in the mountains until 
he should hear from his southern allies. I 
learned that Buffalo Horn would rescrt if 
necessary to smoke signals to let the Nez 
Percés know that he was coming; he would 
not hesitate merely because. white scouts, 
who were adept at reading smoke signals, 
would be likely to see them. Fortunately, 
the plans themselves were too complex to be 
arranged by signals; Buffalo Horn would 
have to interview Joseph personally. 

I knew that if I were to accomplish any- 
thing I should have to adhere to our original 
plan, which was to reach Joseph first. I 
Was sure that there was only one chance 
of my doing-that, and I resolved to take 
the risk. I strode out boldly in front of the 
Indians and said: “My brother, the mighty 
chief Buffalo Horn, is poisoned in his mind 
against me. He thinks that I am a white 
rabbit and that my words are empty as a 
starving man’s belly. Listen, Bannocks and 
men of the Shoshones, and I will prove to 
you that my heart is that of a man. You 
Carry a message of great importance to the 
council house of the Nez Percés. It should be 
delivered at once; yet you look upon the 
Clearwater and are afraid. You know that 
you will sit here another day and that the 
Nez Percé will be gone. It may take many 


— 


* The Bannocks are a branch of the Shoshonean family, 
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days to find him, and all the time the whites 
will be getting stronger. Is it not so?” 
“Will a stripling follower of the traitor 


Washakie pretend to do better?” Buffalo |: 


Horn said and sneered. 

“Give me the message, and before the sun 
sets it shall be delivered,” I replied boldly. 

“Are you a bird that you can fly?” Buffalo 
Horn sneered again. 

“No; but if you will give me the buckskin 
cayuse, I will swim the river.” 

“No horse can swim it,” Buffalo Horn 
declared. 

“Give me the cayuse and the message shall 
be delivered,” I insisted, “or—the river shall 
claim me for a son.” 

I saw indecision written upon Buffalo 
Horn’s face; the other Indians were plainly 
hopeful that he would accept my wild offer. 
None of them believed that I would be able 
to get across, but they were aware that my 
efforts would be a pleasant break in the 
monotony of waiting for the river to sub- 
side. 

“The murderer of Howling Coyote smells 
the avenging fire and is in haste to quench 
it with much water,” said Buffalo Horn. 

“He will crown, for even the powerful 
roan horse of Buffalo Horn’s could never 
swim the river,” said Naraguts, the ranking 
Shoshone. “If he drowns, it is well,” he 
added; “we shall not have to divide the 
sport with the thieving Nez Percés who 
stole our horses. If the Great Spirit does 
watch over him, it will be to carry him safe 
across that he may deliver our message. If 
he should get across alive into the land of 
the Nez Percés, his only chance to avoid 
the torture will be to speak truthfully. Let 
him go.” 

“The words are well spoken. Bring him 
the pony,” said Buffalo Horn. 

“What talk shall I take from Buffalo Horn 
to Joseph?” I asked. 

“Say to Joseph, chief of the Nez Percés, 
that his friend Buffalo Horn is angry. Say 
that he came in peace to inform him that 
the Bannocks and the Shoshones have mixed 
their war medicine and that they await 
only a conference with the council house of 
the Nez Percés to send them forth upon the 
warpath. Say that he brought word that 
when the days begin to shorten the Bannocks 
and the Shoshones would meet the Nez 
Percés upon the blue mountain and that 
their ponies will not be able to carry the 
scalps that they have taken. Say, however, 
that this message never shall be delivered 
unless the young men of the Nez Percés 
shall return the horses that they have stolen 
and also an equal number of other horses.” 

“And what sign shall I make that Chief 
Joseph will know that I speak with a 
straight tongue?” I demanded. 

“Say that the sign shall be given when 
Buffalo Horn meets Chief Joseph in person.” 

I saw that it would really be to Buffalo 
Horn’s advantage for me to reach Joseph, 
for then he would be in a much more dig- 
nified position; Joseph would have to come 
to him, whereas otherwise he would be 
compelled to follow the Nez Percés on foot. 
With that thought in mind I said firmly: 
“Unless I know the sign I shall not go.” 

Buffalo Horn frowned. “The sign is this,” 
he said and swung his right hand to his 
mouth with the fingers extended and palm 
outward exactly as I had seen Big Foot do. 
But as he brought his hand down he did 
not make the rest of the sign as I had 
imagined it; instead he pressed his hand 
over his heart. The sign signified, not secret 
vengeance, but secret friendship! 

“Does the Bannock speak with a straight 
tongue?” I demanded of Naraguts. 

“The tongue of Buffalo Horn is not 
forked,” the Shoshone replied. 

I mounted the old buckskin pony and 
headed him for the river. In spite of Lean- 
der’s assertion that the animal was an ex- 
cellent swimmer my heart sank as I reached 
the stream. For any man or beast to get 
across that muddy torrent seemed almost 
impossible. But I had gone too far now to 
waver. Small chance though I had, it was 
an opportunity to save not only my own 
life but the lives of hundreds of my people! 

Showing nothing of my doubts and fears, 
I gently urged Brogan into the muddy 
stream. He did not hesitate but plunged in 
as naturally as if he were going across to 
graze. 

Believing that I could do a great deal if 
I helped to sustain my own weight, I slipped 
off backward and grasped Brogan by the 
tail. In a second the current spun me over 
like a top. Then the relentless force against 
which my strength was as nothing pressed 
me deeper into the thick yellow water. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 











Why Some Boys 


Have white teeth—some do not 


Some boys have teeth that glisten, 
some have dingy teeth. Note when 
you meet them what a difference it 
makes. 


White teeth mean cleaner, safer 
teeth. A boy’s whole life may be 
affected by them. 


Make this free test and see how ° 


your teeth change. 


The fight on film 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. 


That film becomes discolored. 
Then it forms dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. That is why teeth 
look stained. 


Film also causes most tooth trou- 
bles. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Millions of germs 
breed in it, and they cause many 
troubles. 


Few boys escape 


Old methods of brushing do not 
effectively combat film. So coats re- 
main to dim the teeth and threaten 
serious damage. 


Very few boys had clean teeth. 
Few reached the age of 15 without 
some tooth decay. 


So dental science has been seek- 
ing ways to fight that film. It has 
found two film combatants. One acts 
to curdle the film and one to re- 
move it. 


Able authorities proved these 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadent 


methods effective. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise their 
daily use. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, based on modern research. 
Those two great film combatants 
are embodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Does other things 


Pepsodent does more than fight 
film. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 


Thus every use gives manifold 
power to those great tooth-protect- 
ing agents in the mouth. 


Watch the effects 


Careful people of some 50 nations 
now use Pepsodent. To young 
people the world over it is bringing 
a new dental era. They can now 
combat tooth troubles as people 
could not do before. 


The way to know this is to make 
a test. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 


You will always want those 
cleaner, whiter, safer teeth when 
you learn how much they mean. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “| 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now used by boys of some 
50 nations—boys who are care- 
ful of their teeth. All druggists 
supply the large tubes. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 732, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, the least fatiguing 
thing in life is work. 


“Rap! Rap!” the heavy Hammer told 
The Nail. “Your Business is to Hold.” 


THOSE PERSONS are the most unhappy 
who believe that happiness is their due. 


THE “FOREST OF THE DOZEN DADS” 
at Cooperstown, New York, is the reforest- 
ation enterprise of twelve men who bought 
a tract of farming land and proceeded to 
plant it at the rate of from ten to thirty 
acres a year as an investment for their chil- 
dren. No man was allowed to invest who did 
not have children less than ten years old. 


A NEW FRENCH PROCESS for making 
imitation wool from cotton effects such a 
change in the fibre that the cotton burns 
with the characteristic odor of wool, which 
is owing to protein with which it is impreg- 
nated. Some other vegetable fibres besides 
cotton, when treated with the protein solu- 
tion, take on so many of the characteristics 
of wool that the truth can be detected only 
under the microscope. 


THE APPALLING DELAY that under pres- 
ent rules of procedure marks the course of 
justice in many law courts is well shown by 
conditions in New York State. An in-vesti- 
gating committee found that there are twen- 
ty-six thousand cases awaiting trial in the 
supreme court of the state and that it takes 
almost two and one half years for a case 
to come to trial. That one party to a suit is 
sure of so long a delay is often the reason 
why men prefer going to court rather than 
making a settlement. 


LATE IN 1923 the government will probably 
have purchased its full quota of silver at the 
“pegged” price of a dollar an ounce pro- 
vided for in the Pittman Act. When that 
occurs all further production of the metal 
will be at the regular market price, which is 
already considerably below the level of 1920. 
The slackening in demand for silver for mon- 
etary purposes is partly owing to the flood of 
paper money in Europe and partly to the 
reduction in several countries, notably Great 
Britain, of the amount of silver in their coins. 


BEDS OF FRESH-WATER pearl-bearing 
mussels are becoming depleted. The price of 
$8 a ton for shells, which was current some 
years ago, has advanced to $115 a ton. The 
government has planned to propagate the 
pearl mussels, but, since it takes from ten to 
twelve years for them to grow, there is little 
prospect of immediately increasing the pro- 
duction. Young mussels, of which there are 
plenty, produce a pearl button that is too 
brittle to be of use. The strongest buttons 
come from the older mussels that live in the 
deeper water. 


MOUNT VERNON, the home of George 
Washington, belongs to the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union, an organi- 
zation founded in 1853 by Miss Ann Pamela 
Cunningham of South Carolina. At that time 
the historic estate was falling into decay. The 
. association succeeded in raising two hundred 
thousand dollars with which to buy the prop- 
erty and took possession in 1858. It has 
few members. Every state is entitled to one 
vice regent, but not every state has one. 
The chief income of the association is the 
fee of twenty-five cents that is charged for 


admission to Mount Vernon. All the money 
so received is used to maintain the property. 
Every year in May the vice regents meet at 
Mount Vernon for their council week and 
to inspect the estate. 
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AMERICAN LAWLESSNESS 


HE jury that acquitted the men accused 
of murdering the strike-breaking miners 
at Herrin last summer declare that it 
was not convinced that those particular de- 
fendants were to blame. That may be true, 
but it is to be remarked that impartial ob- 
servers of the situation united in predicting 
that no jury drawn in Williamson County 
would convict anyone of murder in the cases 
in question, and it is also significant that the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers hail the 
verdict as confirming their opinion that the 
killings were morally justifiable reprisals for 
the attempt of the mine owners to work their 
mines under the protection of armed guards. 
It appears that one community at least has 
come to regard the differences between the 
employers and the union miners as a kind of 
legitimate warfare, with which the law must 
not interfere. “Inter arma leges silent,” says 
the old Latin proverb—‘‘When weapons are 
drawn the laws are silent.” That is the idea in 
Herrin. 

But what kind of warfare is it that 
mercilessly shoots down men who are un- 
armed and who have surrendered? It is not 
the mere fact that life was taken that seems 
to us so disquieting. That might have hap- 
pened in the hot blood of a fracas, as it has 
happened before and will happen again. But 
this was something different. Without taking 
sides in the original quarrel, or defending the 
character or the conduct of the men who 
were employed to guard the mines, we were 
shocked to read of the deliberate killing of 
men who were without arms and under a 
flag of truce. That strikes us as both cruel 


“and cowardly. 


Are we becoming a lawless nation? Are we 
more and more ready to appeal to violence 
at every provocation? Have we forgotten 
what fair play means? 

The episode at Herrin is not the only one 
that troubles us. The action of the masked 
band at Mer Rouge, which tortured and 
killed two men of whose conduct it disap- 
proved, is another alarming incident. The 
deed of those citizens of Harrison, Arkansas, 
who hanged one of the striking railway 
workers from a bridge because the strike 
prevented them from getting proper railway 
service is another. Such occurrences ordina- 
rily mean a decaying civilization and a dis- 
torted moral sense. They mean that the 
community has no longer any confidence in 
the law or any respect for it and is slipping 
back into that state of society in which the 
feud, the vendetta, the vigilance committee, 
the lynching party, are recognized institutions. 


o 9 
TWO EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


OR the first time since the Puritan 

colony of Massachusetts established a 

college at Cambridge wherein to train 
young men for the ministry American in- 
stitutions of higher learning are facing the 
question: “What shall we do with all the 
students who are demanding a collegiate 
education?” The situation has only lately 
become critical. Even ten years ago most col- 
leges were still encouraging young men to 
make sacrifices for an education and observ- 
ing with satisfaction the annual increase in 
the size of their entering classes. Now they 
find themselves overwhelmed by the crowds 
that press for admission. Few colleges have 
either dormitory space for the students who 
apply or a teaching force large enough to give 
them proper instruction. Many have already 
begun to restrict the size of their freshman 
classes, less often from choice than from ne- 
cessity. 

College presidents are giving constant 
thought to the problem; but they do not all 
reach the same conclusion. It so happens 
that the two opinions most prevalent among 
them were expressed in two addresses that 
were delivered on the same day not long 
ago. The president of the Ohio State Univer. 
sity declared that the demand must be met, 
however it might increase. More buildings, 
larger endowments or appropriations, more 
extensive equipment, better teaching, are 
needed. Every ambitious youth, brilliant or 
mediocre, should be encouraged to get a 
collegiate education. That must mean broad- 
ening the college curriculum, and not impos- 
sibly lowering the intellectual standards; for 
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not every high-school graduate is a scholar 
either by taste or by talent. 

The president of Princeton has a different 
answer. He thinks that the significance and 
value of higher education will be lost unless 
it is reserved for those who have the intel- 
lectual vigor to reach and maintain high 
scholastic standards. He would restrict the 
size of the colleges and accept only the really 
able students. 

The difference is one that is likely to divide 
the colleges into two not very unequal groups. 
It is not probable that many of the state 
universities will declare for restriction. Their 
position at the top of a regularly organized 
public-school system and the popular suspi- 
cion of any attempt to discriminate between 
classes in a state-supported institution will 
make it a wise policy for them to admit and 
try to educate as many applicants as they 
can. The private colleges, on the other hand, 
are under no such obligation and are more 
likely to be administered by men who are 
above all else scholars and lovers of scholar- 
ship. We may expect to see many of them, 
though by no means all, deliberately limit 
their numbers and aim to make their de- 
grees marks of real intellectual distinction. 

That may be the next step in educational 
work in the United States. It should at 
least serve the double purpose of offering the 
widest opportunity for a college education 
and of preserving something of the old-fash- 
ioned ideals of pure scholarship. But it would 
be too bad if the divergent policies of state 
and private colleges should lead to an un- 
settling disagreement over the principles and 
methods of the higher education or should 
breed ill feeling and party spirit in the re- 
public of letters. Such a result is, unfortu- 
nately, not impossible. 


e¢ 
CARRYING THE WORLD 


HE world is a monstrous burden to take 
on your shoulders. The ancients figured 
the old Titan, Atlas, bearing on his bent 
back the huge globe with its continents and 
seas and islands, its streams and forests and 
all the struggling weight of animated ex- 
istence. How many poor overfraught At- 
lases do we see about us, bearing on their 
strained necks not only the imagination of 
lands and oceans but all the questions and 
all the sufferings and all the tangled com- 
plications that make up this little vast mi- 
crocosmos of the human universe! Such per- 
sons are not content with carrying their own 
troubles, which are often serious enough, but 
must needs dwell day and night upon the 
larger problems that no one can solve, must 
keep their brows bent and their thoughts 
twisted over the manifold perplexities that 
daily unsettle Asia and Africa and disturb 
the quiet of the remote islands of the sea. 
That there is something large, fine and 
noble in this Atlas disposition to carry the 
troubles of the world no ‘one will deny. It 
is a generous and Christian spirit, and all 
the great achievements, the broad uplifting 
of the race, probably have their root in it. 
It is such restless, anxious, eager, world- 
supporting souls who convey light and com- 
fort and relief to the sick and _ suffering 
everywhere. At the same time the business 
of carrying the world may be overdone. You 
get the habit of burdening your spirit with 
imaginary troubles, and you do not shake it 
off. You dwell constantly with questions that 
cannot be answered and miseries that cannot 
be relieved, and the oppression dulls the light 


‘in your eyes and the cheerfulness in your 


heart. In your weary sense of the larger dis- 
tresses of the universe you bring quite need- 
less distresses into the lives of those about 
you and make your profitless carrying of the 
world a vexatious burden to them. 

Learn to drop the weight of the world for 
a little while. You will be astonished to find 
that it goes on quite as smoothly if you do 
not carry it, perhaps a little more smoothly, 
for being relieved of the friction of your 
frowns. You may even be contented for a 
time to let the world carry you: you will be 
astonished to find how easily the world does 
it and with what an abundance of careless 
felicity. 
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LEONARDO’S THUMB 


E are familiar with the use of the fin- 

gerprint as evidence in cases of crime 

and as a means of identification that 

sets at defiance every kind of disguise; now 

it has been called upon for a new and inter. 
esting service. 

An art collector in New York had obtained 

an old Italian painting. The canvas was not 
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signed, but it was evidently the work of an 
artist of no mean ability. The subject and the 
style indicated that it was a fifteenth-century 
work, and it was thought probable that it 
was painted by one of the young men who 
found their inspiration in the work of that 
famous artist and universal genius Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Now, it is a common practice for painters 
who want to get certain effects that the brush 
cannot produce to work over the fresh paint 
on their canvases with thumb or finger. 
Leonardo used his thumb in that way almost 
five hundred years ago, and on several of the 
works that are known beyond question to be 
his the mark of his thumb is plainly visible 
today. 

The expert to whom the unsigned painting 
was shown for identification found a thumb 
mark or’ two on it. He examined them, and, 
struck by their likeness to the thumb print of 
Leonardo, he had enlarged photographs of 
them made. Then he had similar photographs 
taken of the thumb marks on well-known 
paintings by Leonardo. The prints proved 
to be identical. Not only were the convolu- 
tions on both exactly the same, but a small 
scar appeared on both in exactly the same 
place. Leonardo had signed the unidentified 
picture as plainly as if he had written his 
name upon it—and far more authentically, 
for, although any forger might have painted 
Leonardo’s signature, no thumb except that 
of the artist himself could have left that par- 
ticular mark. 
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PAPER MONEY AND TAXATION 


used to be a favorite device of autocratic 

governments when they were in need of 

money to debase the coinage. They did it 
by melting down the old coins and reminting 
the metal into new ones of lighter weight 
or with more alloy. Royal decrees threatened 
with punishment all who should refuse to 
accept the new coins as the equivalent of the 
old. It seemed like a profitable business for 
the government. Besides, it could be sup- 
ported by the always popular argument that 
it enabled the government to pay its bills 
without taxing the people. But no royal de- 
cree could make the new coins purchase as 
much as the old ones, especially after most 
of the old coins had disappeared and been 
replaced by the new and lighter ones. 

Certain modern governments that call 
themselves democratic have gone even far- 
ther than the old autocratic governments 
ever thought of going, and with worse re- 
sults. Instead of debasing the coinage they 
have printed paper money to pay the bills 
of the government. When every employee of 
the government and everyone who has sold 
anything to the government is offered gov- 
ernment paper in payment there is not much 
that he can do except take it. From the 
point of view of the person thus situated, 
there seems to be no good reason why he 
should not accept it. Even to the short- 
sighted taxpayer it may appear to be a 
better method of paying the bills of the gov- 
ernment than resorting to taxation; but to 
the person who looks ahead it is worse than 
disquieting. 

Any increase of the currency that is not 
accompanied with a corresponding increase in 
the number of things that are for sale must 
necessarily decrease the purchasing power of 
each unit of the currency—the dollar, the 
pound, the franc or the mark. When that 
fact is considered it becomes plain that the 
hope of avoiding taxation by issuing paper is 
without foundation. 

Although the taxpayer is not called upon to 
give so large a part of his money to the gov- 
ernment, his money will buy less, and so he 
bears the burden just the same. It makes 
little difference to him whether he turns 
over one tenth of his money income to the 
government as taxes and the other nine 
tenths retains its full purchasing power, or 
whether he keeps the whole of his money 
and its purchasing power drops to nine 
tenths of what it was. He has as much to 
consume in one case as in the other, and the 
government costs him the same either way. 
No plan has yet been invented by which a 
peaceable nation can get something without 
paying for it. 

Not only does issuing paper money fail to 
relieve the taxpayer of the burden of sup- 
porting his government, but it has certain 
positive disadvantages that cannot be too 
much emphasized. It creates uncertainty and 
lack of confidence where certainty and con- 
fidence are needed. The farther we advance 
in civilization the more we come to depend 
upon one another and also upon our govern- 
ment. In a simpler state of society when the 
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family produced largely for its own con- 
sumption the money of the country made 
little difference to it. Now that everyone 
produces for some one else and depends up- 
on some one else to produce what he wants 
it is of the greatest importance that the 
money with which he buys and sells be trust- 
worthy. Anything that creates lack of con- 
fidence in the soundness of money, or doubt 
about it, is especially demoralizing. 





To Our Readers 


FOUR CAMP FIRES TO 
BETHEL, «a series of stories by 
GERTRUDE WEST, 


will soon appear in The Companion. 
Sary and Al Quillan, most adorable of 
old people and caravaners, camp each 
night in a new place and each time 
bring happiness to some one in distress. 
Humor, warm feeling, kindliness and 
simple faith mark all they do or say. 
You will not miss the acquaintance of 
this charming pair if you 
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As most of our subscriptions ex- 
pire with the calendar year, this 
is the season for renewals. If you 
are not one of the thousands who 
have already renewed their sub- 
scriptions, look at the date on the 
address label of your Companion. 
If it is time to renew, please 
write us at once if, as we hope, 
you wish to continue the paper. 
The Companion Home Calendar 
is sent to all renewing sub- 
scribers, and the special offers 
already mailed you are still open. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ITH the German miners of the Ruhr 

district more or less on continual strike, 
with several of the leading German industrial 
millionaires under sentence of court-martial 
for refusing to carry out the orders of the 
French general in command, with banking, 
transportation and every other business ac- 
tivity in the occupied region disorganized, 
the immediate prospect of large payments on 
the reparation account does not seem bright. 
The French, however, continue to hope for 
good results from their policy. They think 
that Germany will find it too costly to itself 
to keep the mines idle; and they think that 
they can get what coal they need even if 
German industry has to go without. It is 
whispered that the French are really look- 
ing forward to a course of events that will 
split off the Rhineland and the Ruhr from 
the rest of Germany and set them up as an 
independent state, and that it is rather the 
dismemberment of the old empire than the 
collection of reparation at which M. Poincaré 
aims, That is probably not wholly true; yet 
no one can doubt that the division of Ger- 
many would greatly relieve the minds of 
French statesmen. Meanwhile the Germans 
and others who criticize the French policy 
declare that the only result of the occupation 
will be to consolidate German sentiment and 
strengthen the national consciousness. 
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UN YAT-SEN is back in Canton; Gen- 

J eral Chen is in his turn an exile. Chen 
still has an army in being, but apparently it 
IS not equal to the task of maintaining him 
m authority. It remains to be seen what 
Sun’s next move will be. It is reported that 
an old alliance between him and Chang, the 
tuchun of Manchuria, has been renewed. 
There is little for China to hope from that 
combination or from any other combination 
in which Chang has a share. 


J 


Te anomalous position of the American 
. representative on the Reparations Com- 
Mission is a text on which the opponents 
of the Administration are always ready to 
enlarge. The Senate has resounded more than 
once lately with criticisms of our activities in 
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connection with that commission and with 
demands that Mr. Boyden be recalled. There 
is a strong party in the Senate with which 
Secretary Hughes is not in high favor. It 
believes that the policy of the State Depart- 
ment is conducted with too much secrecy and 
that we ought either to take a larger and 
more openly acknowledged share in European 
affairs or else to keep out altogether. Accord- 
ing to all appearance Mr. Hughes has the 
confidence of the President and of a consider- 
able part of the public. It must be admitted 
that his task is not an easy one, for it would 
scarcely be honorable for the United States to 
withdraw entirely from European affairs; yet 
since we rejected the Treaty of Versailles our 
relations with our former associates have been 
such as to require delicate and unconven- 
tional handling. ° 


N view of the proposal that has been made 

for the grouping of our American rail- 
ways into a score of regional combinations 
it is interesting to learn that Great Britain 
has carried such a scheme into effect. One 
hundred and twenty independent companies 
have been combined into four groups, the 
Southern, the Great Western, the London, 
Midland and Scottish and the Northeast- 
ern. It is expected that the step will make 
possible great economies, the beginning of 
which appears in a reduction of passenger 
fares. A rates tribunal composed of represent- 
atives of the railways and of the public has 
been established to keep rates of transporta- 
tion fairly adjusted at all times. 


e 


ADIO messages can pass through the 

earth as well as through the air. The 
other day a private car equipped with a 
radio instrument and running on the tracks 
of the New York subway fifty feet under- 
ground picked up messages broadcast from 
as far away as Kansas. Of course another ex- 
planation is that some air may have got 
into the subway. ° 


HE French, who like to confer awards 

and decorations on any excuse whatever, 
have been giving special rewards of merit 
to farmers who can prove that their families 
have cultivated the same soil for more than 
a hundred years. In the course of the neces- 
sary investigations one family was found that 
could trace its undisturbed occupation of the 
same farm back to 1023, forty years and 
more before William of Normandy crossed 
the Channel to conquer England! Is there 
another family anywhere in the world that 
can equal that? Probably not, unless it is in 
China. ° 


HE “City of David,” which contained 

the ancient citadel of Jebus, the palace 
of King David and the tombs of the kings 
of Judah, lay outside the walls of the pres- 
ent city of Jerusalem between the pool of 
Siloam and the southern wall. It is now an- 
nounced that the Palestine administration 
has invited archzologists of England, France 
and the United States to undertake excava- 
tions on that interesting site and has prom- 
ised to give them every opportunity to carry 
out the work effectively. The ground has been 
turned over heretofore, notably by the Bliss 
expedition in 1896 and also by other expedi- 
tions up to 1913, but the most interesting 
and important buildings of the old city have 
not been uncovered. 


ROM a report made by Dr. Syssin of the 

public health commissariat at Moscow 
we learn that the estimated population of 
the present Russia is 132,000,000. In Russia 
proper, including Caucasia and Eastern Sibe- 
ria but excluding the Polish provinces and 
part of the Ukraine, the population is ac- 
tually nine million less than it was in 1914 
and twenty million less than it would have 
been had its former normal rate of growth 
been continued through those years. Almost 
everywhere in Russia—and especially in the 
cities—the death rate is now higher than the 
birth rate, so that the population is diminish- 
ing. In Orel, for example, there were in 1921 
1044 births and 3559 deaths. In Petrograd, 
where conditions are probably the worst in 
Russia, the death rate is as high as 89.5 in 
the thousand, and the birth rate is not much 
more than a quarter as large. By way of com- 
parison it may be said that the death rate of 
London is about 12.5, of New York about 
11.2, of Paris about 14.4, and of Amsterdam 
about 10.3. More than half of the deaths 
reported are caused by typhus fever or in- 
fectious diseases. Many are the result of 
starvation or of inadequate nourishment. 
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To: Montgomery Ward & Co. 
, Dept. 72-H 


*, Chicago, Fort Worth, Kansas City 
oe, Portland, Ore., St. Paul 


ty Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery 
® Ward’s complete 1923 Spring Catalogue. 
® 


(Mail this coupon to the 
house nearest you.) 






This Catalogue will bring | 
you a Saving on Everything 
you Buy this Spring 


Millions of people will this Spring save money on everything 
they buy from this Catalogue. 

Will you miss the saving that may as well be yours? 

Millions of people buying from this book will secure at lower 
than market prices, goods of standard quality, goods of the long 
wearing service-giving kind. 

This book offers you, too, a saving—and it offers you certain 
satisfaction, a guaranteed satisfaction with everything you buy, 
your money back if you are not satisfied. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is a low-price house. But for Fifty 
Years we have kept faith with the public. We never sell “cheap” 
goods to make a low price. Ward quality is never sacrificed. 

A saving made on your purchases at Ward’s is a real saving— 
because there is always more than a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar of the price. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


For the Home: This catalogue shows ’ 
Your Orders Shipped 


everything for the home and for every 
memberof thefamily. Everything to wear = 
a iiaiee Within 48 Hours 
Our new system of filling orders is 


—the best New York Styles. Everything 
for use or decoration, from furniture and nuudintnentinale, tex canna ate 
carpets to kitchen stoves. cessful operation enables us to say— 
r Your order will be shipped immedi- 
For the Man: Everything for the ately; certainly = less than 48 hoare. 
i i As a matter of fact, most of the 
farm, everything for the oo orders are now being shipped the same 
everything in wearing apparel; tools, day they are received. 
farm equipment, poultry and stock sup- With the lowest market prices, 
plies. There are many dollars to be 


goods always of hee eee Quality, and 
saved through buying everything from the most prompt and accurate service, 
this Catalogue. 


it is true indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery 
Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 

One copy is yours free. You only need 
to return the coupon. 
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= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 
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Fairies 
Three 


BY ELIZABETH THORN- 
TON TURNER 


Little Fairy Ripple-run 
Dresses all in- brown, 
Silver bubbles down his back, 

Feather fern for crown. 


Little Fairy Pillowpuf,, 
Clad in ruffled white, 
Swings a fluff of shining skirts 
Airy, soft and light. 


Fairy Cracklepop is dressed 
All in flaming red, 
With a bit of golden plume 

Nodding on his head. 


Ripple-run lives in the brook, 
Brown and clear and sweet ; 
Pillowpuff sits on a cloud 
And swings her tiny feet. 


But Cracklepop, the cheery chap, 
Stays at home, you know; 

When the coals are gleaming red 
He dances in the glow! 


e °e 
RUNAWAY HIPPITY 


By Marguerite Benjamin 


RANDMA BUNNY was getting ready 
{; to go out. “My dear,” said she to Mrs. 

Bunny, “no nice rabbit ever ties her 
bonnet strings behind her ears!” Then she 
tied hers carefully in front of her ears and 
started out to do the marketing. 

Grandma Bunny was a well-bred rabbit. 
She was most careful about her person and 
her manners. Her buttons were never miss- 
ing or loose; her petticoat never showed the 
slightest bit below her dress, and her bonnet 
strings were always tied properly in front of 
her ears. 

Those were just the reasons why Hippity 
Rabbit was somewhat afraid of his grand- 
mother, for of course such a strict grand- 
mother might sometimes seem cross to small 
rabbits who were likely to get their paws and 
faces dirty at any time or lose buttons any- 
where. Hippity had even been known to 
hide sometimes when he saw his grandmother 
coming. 

It was a snowy, wintry day when Grandma 
Bunny started out to do the marketing, and 
as she was about to turn White Birch Cor- 
ner to call on an old friend she saw foot- 
prints in the snow. Adjusting her lorgnette, 
which is a pair of glasses with a long handle, 
she leaned over to examine the footprints 
more closely. 

“Why—why!” she exclaimed. “Those do 
appear to be my grandson Hippity’s foot- 
steps! I shall see what mischief he is up to 
now, so far from home and running so fast 
instead of walking properly, as he should. I 
wonder what he is after.” 

Grandmother knew that Hippity had been 
running very fast because his hind feet had 
struck the snow in front of his forefeet at 
every jump, and the footprints were very far 
apart. 

All the while Hippity was running farther 
and farther away. He knew that it was 
naughty to go so far when his mother had 
told him not to, but he was having such fun! 
It seemed to Hippity that he had not had 
such fun for a long time. He made long 
jumps in the clean, white snow, sometimes 
straight ahead and sometimes round and 
round in circles. He kept hopping and hop- 
ping and hopping until he began to get a 
little tired and hungry. He hopped along 
more slowly, and it was then that he smelled 





T= little spring and summer play, The 
Planting of the Trees, which appeared 
last February in the Children’s Page, 
proved so popular that we are reprinting 
it in pamphlet form with the music and 
with suggestions for the stage settings and 
the costumes. On receipt of fifteen cents 
in stamps the Editor of the Children’s Page 
will be glad to send the pamphlet to any 
address. 











something good. He wiggled his little nose 
up and down very fast and sniffed and 
sniffed, but he could not tell whether he 
smelled parsnips, which his mother sometimes 
brought him, or oats that he himself found 
in the fields now and then; but he hopped 
gently in the direction that the smell came 
from until to his great surprise he came to a 
little house quite unlike any that he had ever 
seen before. 

Hippity was sure that none of his friends 
had ever built such a queer house. It was 
rough and not at all pleasing except for the 
good smell that came from inside. Stranger 
than anything else was the fact that the 
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He put his nose into all the corners, one 
at a time, but there were no cracks in any of 
them. He stood up very tall to look care- 
fully at the ceiling, but there was not the 
smallest opening in the ceiling. He smelled all 
about where that strange door had been but 
found no way to get out. He even scratched 
at the floor in the hope of finding a hole 
that would go down deep underground and 
then come out into the open air; but where- 
ever he dug his paws struck something hard, 
and he had to give it up. 

Sitting very still and shivery, Hippity be- 
gan to wonder how long he should have to 
stay there. Perhaps till dinner time! Perhaps 











“‘Those do appear to be my grandson Hippity’s footsteps !”’ 


house seemed to have only one door, wide 
and low and easily seen. That was strange, be- 
cause no rabbit or squirrel or field mouse or 
any other wise little animal that Hippity knew 
would ever think for a minute of building a 
house with only one door, and that one in 
plain sight! Why, just that morning he had 
heard his mother say, “We must have an- 
other door; six are not enough.” 

“But still,” thought Hippity, “whoever 
built that house must have a fine dinner in- 
side,” and he wished that he had been in- 
vited. 

Now Mother Bunny had told him many 
times never to go into strangers’ houses, and 
always to knock on the door when he went 
to the neighbors’. But Hippity said to him- 
self, “There does not seem to be anyone at 
home, and if I just crawl quietly in, perhaps 
I can look round and come out before any- 
one knows.” He did want to get closer to 
that smell! 

Four little steps and he was at the strange 
door. Two more very careful little steps and 
he was inside. It was a plain house, not at 
all homelike, but one more step away hung a 
beautiful parsnip. Hippity wanted it more 
than he had wanted anything for a long time, 
for he was hungry. No one was there to stop 
him from eating it, or, better still, dragging 
it home. How proud they would all be of 
him! So he set his little teeth in it and gave 
a tug. , 

There was a big noise then. THUMP! It 
seemed as if the whole house fell right down 
over him and the door was gone! Hippity 
had walked into a trap made by some boys 
who wanted a rabbit to play with; but he 
did not know that it was a trap. He knew 
that it was dark and strange; and the longer 
he stayed the more frightened he became. 


longer! Maybe no one would ever come to 
let him out! His dear, nice, warm, soft 
mother! Why had he ever left her? Why 
hadn’t he stayed near home as she had told 
him to? He remembered all the bad things 
he had done, all the times he had run away, 
the birthday cake he had eaten before the 
party, the flowers he had nibbled off his 
mother’s best hat and the times when he had 
hid from his grandmother. He was terribly 
— for everything, but for himself most 
of all. 

Suddenly there was a noise outside. Hip- 


. pity was so frightened that he jumped wildly 


from side to side of the little house and 
bumped his nose and the top of his head; 
then, trembling, he shrank back into a corner. 





Hippity hopping 


DRAWINGS BY BENJAMIN 


The sweetest voice 
he had ever heard 
said, “Hippity, what 
are you doing in 
there ?” 

Hippity’s heart 
jumped all round 
inside him for joy. It was his own grand- 
mother! Never till then did he know how 
much he loved her. She lifted the top of the 
trap, and Hippity flew out. How good it felt 
to be out on the beautiful sunlit snow again! 

Grandmother took his paw and on the 
way home she told him that she had followed 
his footprints to the strange house and how 
glad she was that she had got there before 
anything worse had happened to him. Grand- 
ma Bunny was old and wise and knew a trap 
when she saw one. 

“Hippity,” she said as they were going 
home, “you are very dear to me.” 

And Hippity said, “Granny, I love you.” 


o ¢ 
HENRY’S PRIZE 


By Elma Knotts 


N their way home from school one 
afternoon Henry and three of his play- 
mates stopped every now and then to 

make snowballs to throw at some spot on a 
tree or fence or telegraph pole. They made 
believe that whoever hit the mark would get 
a prize. 

When they came to Granny White’s house 
Henry noticed a star-shaped thing halfway 
between the two parlor windows of the little 
frame cottage. 

“Look, boys!” he cried, pointing to the 
spot. “Let’s see who can hit that star!” 

“Whee, that’s easy!” said one of the other 
boys, as he picked up some snow. 

“This time it’s my first turn!” shouted 
Henry and threw with all his might. But he 
had aimed a little too far to one side and 
his snowball crashed right against the win- 
dowpane. 

Frightened at what they had done, Henry 
and the other boys ran away as fast as they 
could till they were a long way from Granny 
White’s house; then they stopped, all out of 
breath, 

“Let’s throw snowballs against that barn!” 
called one of the boys, but Henry did not 
feel like throwing snowballs any more. He 
kept thinking of poor old Granny White and 
the broken glass. She lived alone, and he 
wondered how she was going to keep warm 
with a big hole in her window. “I don’t want 
to play any more,” he said to the other boys. 
“T’m going home!” 

He walked away as fast as he could toward 
Granny White’s house. But when he reached 
it he could not bear to look at the parlor 
window. He went to the back door and 
knocked. Granny opened it with a smile on 
her kind old face. “Well, well, if here isn’t 
Henry!” she said. “Come right in and get 
warm!” 

Henry wondered how she could be smiling 
when one of her windows had just been 
broken. He sat down near the kitchen stove 
and turned to Granny. “I broke your win- 
dow, Granny. But I didn’t mean to. I was 
trying to hit that star on the front of your 
house between the parlor windows, and I 
missed it and struck the glass. I’m awfully 
sorry !” 

Granny White smiled a pleasanter smile 
than ever. “You didn’t break the glass, 
Henry,” she said. “The snow must have been 
soft, for it did not go through the pane.” 

Henry was an astonished little boy when 
he heard that the window wasn’t broken 
after all, and he was glad too. “That’s why 
you are smiling,” he said; “you are so glad 
that the glass didn’t break and let in all the 
cold air.” 

“Tt isn’t that alone. I am happy that you 
were honest and manly enough so that you 
came back to tell me you did it, because 
you really thought you had broken the win- 
dow. I never should have known who threw 
that snowball because when I heard it hit the 
glass and hurried to the parlor window there 
wasn’t a boy or a girl in sight!” 

When Henry noticed that it was getting 
dark outside and told Granny that he must 
be going home she gave him a big bagful of 
cookies and said, “Here, Henry, take home 
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these nice fresh ginger cookies for your sup- 
per. I was just baking them when you threw 
that snowball.” 

As Henry ran home he was very happy to 
think that he hadn’t broken good old Granny 
White’s window after all. But he was still 
happier that he had gone back and told her 
who it was that had thrown the snowball. 
Then, suddenly, as he hugged the bag with 
the warm, spicy cookies in it he thought of 
something funny: he was the only one of 
the boys that afternoon to win a real prize, 
and he hadn’t hit the mark either! 


o 9 
I WONDER 


By M. M. Hutchinson 


DRAWING BY M. G. HAYS 


If I could be a little fish 
And swim the deep blue 
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sea, 
I wonder if some fish would 
be 
A little boy like me. 
eg 


HOW THE SKYLARK MADE 
A NEW SONG 


By Winifred Livingstone Bryning 


OLDHEART, the first of the Daisy fam- 
G ily, lived in a fair English meadow by 

the side of a bubbling brook. He was 
tall and slim and had well-formed wings, 
slightly touched with pink at the edges, and 
his heart was like pure gold. There came 
from him a perfume like no other scent, so 
that people who walked through the mead- 
ow could not pass him without stooping to 
inhale the fragrance. But because he was so 
rare and beautiful, those who looked on him 
never quite dared to take him to their 
homes with them. 

One morning a skylark mounted from the 
field into the blue of the heavens, singing the 
most joyous song in all the world. Goldheart 
listened in rapture, and when the song had 
ended he said sadly, “Oh, how happy I should 
be if only I could sing like that!” 

“You have much to make you happy 
now,” said a shrill voice. 

Goldheart turned his head and saw an odd 
little elf watching him. The elf wore a dou- 
blet of leaf brown and had striped brown- 
and-green hose. A small three-cornered cap 
with tiny silver bells on it was perched on 
the side of his head. At every step the bells 
tinkled merrily. 

“Who are you?” asked Goldheart, much 
astonished at seeing him. 

The elf broke into a laugh so gay that all 
the flowers and shrubs laughed with him, the 
skylark added an extra trill to his song, and 
even the brook echoed it. “I am Chucklepins, 
the merriest elf in the Fairy Kingdom,” the 
elf replied. 

“You do seem happy,” Goldheart remarked. 
“What is your business ?” 

“My business is tickling everyone I meet 
and making him laugh,” said Chucklepins. As 
he spoke he drew a little.feathery wand out 
of his doublet and touched Goldheart’s wings 
with it. Goldheart smiled in spite of himself. 

“You don’t come here often, do you, Mas- 
ter Chucklepins ?” he asked. 

“This is the first time I have had to visit 
you,” the elf replied, “because this is the first 
neg I’ve ever heard you complain of your 

0 ta 
“I didn’t really complain,” said Goldheart. 


“But you were not satisfied,” said Chuckle- - 


pins, 

“You might be unhappy yourself if you 
couldn’t have what you wanted most in all 
the world,” Goldheart replied, and his head 
drooped sadly to one side. 

“You have a sunny face, and you sweeten 
all the air about you with your wonderful 
perfume,” said Chucklepins. 

“But I want to be free to go where I 
Please,” said Goldheart, “and most of all I 
want to have a golden voice like the lark’s— 
a voice that will make everyone tremble with 
delight when he hears it.” 

. “Nonsense!” said Chucklepins tartly and 
tickled him again with his wand. “Don’t be 
foolish. You must remember you are a Daisy, 
and that a member of the Daisy family can- 
not be a lark any more than an elf can be a 
Mortal, or a rock a dewdrop!” 

“Oh, I know that!” Goldheart replied. “But 
I can’t help wishing to have a golden voice.” 

Well, you have a golden heart and that’s 
every bit as good,” said Chucklepins and he 
danced round Goldheart and touched him 
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lightly with his wand to make him laugh 
again. Chucklepins enjoyed his business. 

But when Chucklepins had gone his way 
Goldheart was not so happy. The tears would 
come in spite of his efforts to stop them. 
People who passed through the meadow saw 
the bright drops on his garments and thought 
they were dew. “See how late the dew lin- 
gers!” they said to one another. 

Just then the skylark descended to earth 
and settled himself on a shrub of jasmine that 
stood near Goldheart. 

“Sweet, sweet!” he chirped. “It’s a sweet, 
sweet, swee-eet world!” 

“Please don’t say that so much!” said 
Goldheart a little sulkily. “Everyone’s happy 
but me!” 

“Why, isn’t the world sweet?” asked the 
skylark in astonishment. “Don’t you give out 
a sweet odor, and are not all the flowers and 
shrubs and trees lovely ? Isn’t the sun shining 
today and the sky a wonderful blue? Oh, it is 
a sweet, sweet, sweet world!” 

Goldheart hung his head. “Why wasn’t I 
born a bird with a beautiful voice? Oh, why, 
why, why?” 

The skylark looked at him pityingly. “I 
have an idea!” he exclaimed. “If you will give 
me your lovely perfume, I will make of it a 
new song. Then it will be as if you had 
sung a song yourself!” 

Goldheart’s face brightened. “Take all I 
have!” he said eagerly. “You are welcome to 
my perfume, master singer!” 

“T collect the glow of the morning sunlight 
and the colors and sounds all about me and 
blend them into my songs,” said the skylark. 

“That must be what makes your singing so 
wonderfully sweet and glad,” said Goldheart 
thoughtfully. 

So the skylark took the perfume from 
Goldheart and mounted up to the gates of 
heaven. There he poured forth a new song. It 
was so beautiful that all the meadow people 
exclaimed. Goldheart himself was no longer 
sad, because the song was his song. The sky- 
lark had named it Eye of the Morning. 

The next day Chucklepins chanced to visit 
the meadow again. As he darted lightly from 
flower to flower he looked into the heart of 
each one to see whether it needed cheering. 
People who passed in the meadow saw only a 
common butterfly. They did not know that 
the flitting figure was really the merriest elf 
in the kingdom. 

The flowers were talking among themselves. 

“T hear he gave away his scent for a mere 
song!” said Clover disdainfully. 

“Since I never had any scent, I shouldn’t 
think it much loss,” remarked Buttercup. 

Then Jasmine spoke up. “There’s one thing 
I could never do, and that’s give away my 
perfume!” 

“Which of you has lost his scent?” asked 
Chucklepins. 

“Goldheart !” they cried in chorus. 

Then Chucklepins flew swiftly to where 
Goldheart stood beside the brook. He ex- 
pected to find him drooping sadly, but Gold- 
heart was looking skyward, and his face was 
brighter than ever before. He was watching a 
skylark that sang joyously in its flight. 

— is this I hear about you?” asked the 
elf. 

“Hush!” said Goldheart. “The lark is 
singing !” 

Chucklepins was silent until the lark had 
finished his song. Then Goldheart turned his 
head and smiled at Chucklepins. 

“I am very happy,” he said. “I have given 
the skylark a new song. He has named it Eye 
of the Morning. It took all my perfume to 
make it.” 

The elf’s merry face grew sober. “But you 
can never get back your scent!” he cried. 
“And all your descendants will be without 
perfume forever!” 

“But the skylark will sing for us,” Gold- 
heart replied, “and when he sings my song 
the perfume of the Daisies will fill the mead- 
OW once more.” 

Chucklepins waved his feather wand sev- 
eral times and said, “The Daisies shall be 
without scent, but their bright and smiling 
eyes shall gladden many a barren field, and 
the children shall love them and take them to 
their hearts and their homes; and the more 
Daisies they take away the more there shall 
be ” 


With those words Chucklepins vanished, 
and all that he said came true, for in the sum- 
mer time the fields are white with Daisies. 

As for the skylark, he sings as wonderfully 
as ever, and when you hear one very sweet 
song—so sweet that it seems as if it cannot be 
true—then you may know it is the Eye of the 
Morning, the new song that the skylark 
made from Goldheart’s perfume. 
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Catalogue 


FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free. 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved pari, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 


; poet ra | =) most modern type—at the lowest 


possible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 
of instruction. 


Why Pay Higher Prices? 

Ward & Co. has for fifty years dealt on a 

basis, absolutely guaranteeing everything 

they sell. With quality absolutely assured, why pay 

higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 
and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 

One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 
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New Styles 





New Low Prices 
New Terms .. .. .. 








S originators of the one-profit, 
Factory-to-Home System, over 
thirty years ago, we can 
save you a large amount on 
the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine. No 
other machine, at whatever price 
sold, can excel the New Companion 
for all kinds of family sewing. If you 
need a new sewing machine in the 
near future, therefore, do not fail to 
get our low prices at once. 


You May Try It Three 





We Pay the Freight 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight bills 
to pay upon receipt of machine. We pay 
all transportation charges to your nearest 
freight station. There will be absolutely 
no extra cost to you after paying our low 
Factory-to-Home price. Write for Free 
Delivery Offer today. Machines shipped 
from shipping stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 


Months Before Deciding 


We have an arrangement whereby you 
may try the machine in your home three 
months before deciding whether you 


will keep it or not. If not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular we will 
refund your money and take back the 
machine at our expense. In justice to 
yourself, be sure to write for full par- 
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THE MELON MAN 


By Gertrude West 





When dust whirled down the dazzling road in 
lazy spirals gray, 
When fleckless, swooning, faded skies dimmed 
stilly overhead, 
When sun-bleached grass and wilted stalks were 
withered by the way ; 
And only in the cooling dusk the panting cattle 


ed, 
Then always in the early dawn before the day 
grew hot ‘ 
A creaking wagon toiled its way against a 
salmon sky, 
And childish voices summoned with a tremor 
unforgot 
To say the “melon man” from Singing Ford 
was driving by. 


Then mother ran with jingling purse to halt him 
as he passed, 
To climb upon the dusty wheel and view his 
luscious wares: 
Red apples smelling of a shady orchard thickly 


grassed, 
With silver-dusted purple grapes and russet 
amber pears. 
And always faint about the load the musk of 
cantaloupes, 
The dark, cool, green and ragged stripes of 
watermelons too 
That promised of a feast within to raise our 
childish hopes— 
A ripe, red, mealy, sugared feast as sweet as 
honeydew. 


The purchase made, the huckster man would call 
us to a treat; 
His jackknife plunged its sharpened length 
into a melon shell. 
I think that mellow rending crack which bade us 
come and eat 
If I should live a hundred years I would 
remember well; 
Then like an open treasure chest it spread in 
crimson parts; 
A goodly slice for everyone as cool as cool 
could pe, 
With seeds as black as ebony and crumbling juicy 
hearts, 
And all the flavor that the years have filched 
away from me. 


Oh, barter of the country road, your day is all 
but past; 
The humble trade of farmer folk and friendly 
huckster man, 
The graveled pike and coughing truck decree you 
cannot last— 
The “melon man” from Singing Ford will 
never come again, 
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THE STRANGERS’ FRIEND 


N the year 1869 an English family came to 
Chicago and opened a small grocery store. 
On the first Sunday of their residence all 

of them—father, mother and fourteen-year-old 
daughter—attended a large church near by, but 
they felt lonely there, for the church seemed to 
be no place for humble folk. Nevertheless a sen- 
tence in the minister’s prayer touched their hearts, 
especially the heart of the young girl; it was a 
prayer for “the stranger within our gates.” 

The little girl remembered it word for word 
and repeated it often through all the years that 
followed. The prayer made the family feel at 
home, and they continued to attend that church 
until they were no longer strangers. 

What was there in such a church for a young 
girl to do? She had little education and was not 
accustomed to the society of wealthy and culti- 
vated people. She resolved to be the “strangers’ 
friend.” The grocery store gave her excellent op- 
portunities to learn of new people in the neigh- 
borhood; she sought them out, often after the 
little store had closed at night. 

Although she had not much education, she had 
a remarkable mind and an extraordinary mem- 
ory. She could read a poem once and then recite 
it without looking at the book; she could read a 
story once and then tell it again with lifelike 
vivacity and with interesting original touches. As 
she had a gift for teaching she soon had a class 
of boys in the Sunday school. 

She never had a lover, but lived and died 
single. Her youth was spent in petty cares, and 
her middle life was occupied in looking after her 
aged parents. The family lost everything in the 
great fire, and it took them years to regain it. 
After that she was no longer young; she was not 
pretty or dainty; her hands were neither white 
nor soft. But she was good, whole-souled and 
unselfish, 

Her father died. Then after long years her 
mother died, and she herself gave her remaining 
years to looking after “the strangers.” 

Not long ago she died. Not a single relative 
was at her deathbed or her funeral; all her kin 
were across the sea. But the hands of strangers 
were kind to her. In the part of the city where 
she had spent her last years were people from 
almost every land under heaven, and a multitude 
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attended her funeral who represented the stran- 
gers of twenty, perhaps of forty, nations. And she 
had been their friend! 
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CLOTHED IN COURAGE 


HE chapel speaker was a man famed for his 
scholarship, but he was an old man and had 
spoken in a language quite foreign to his 
irrepressible young audience. His description of 
the ideal woman as “clothed in courage, love her 
only adornment” was rousing lively discussion in 
Judie Warner’s room. “I hope he won’t be disap- 
pointed if she doesn’t make much of a hit,” Judie 
remarked. “Of course the style is all for sim- 
plicity these days, but it must be simplicity with 
an air! His ‘courage’ sounds like a kitchen apron, 
old style.” 

“I know the lady wearing it would have a 
lumpy forehead, like Ida Garland,” Cecile Jef- 
fries added. 

“Speaking of Ida Garland,” said Carroll Mc- 
Fee, “if anyone ever had the courage of her con- 
victions, it’s she! And she looks like a frump. If 
she weren’t specializing in chemistry, where she’ll 
have to be covered up anyhow, she wouldn’t get 
a position in a hundred years. Not in these 
days!” 

Katherine Morris was thinking. At last she 
said, “But you see such a lot of dolls in latest- 
moment fashions; everyone knows they’re noth- 
ing but clothes pegs! Well, why shouldn’t it be 
the other way round once in a while? Why 
shouldn’t the thing that’s in you be the thing that 
people see, not what’s on you?” 

“Because people’s eyes aren’t made so, my 
dear! Nobody ever looked at what’s inside a girl 
in any age, race or condition.” 

“Finale!” Cecile declared, springing up. At the 
door she turned. “Good-by, my dears; I’m going 
to array myself in my evening courage.” 

Ten days later the question of the dues in the 
A. L. A. came up. The Owls, the rival society, 
had been entertaining more and more elaborately; 
there was only one way to equal them, and that 
was to raise the dues. Girl after girl spoke, all in 
favor of the increase. 

Finally Ida Garland rose. She did look 
“jumpy;” but there was a color in her face that 
no one had ever seen there before. “I don’t sup- 
pose,” she began, “there’s another girl present 
who never went to a party in her life till she 
came here, but there are lots back where I come 
from. They look at pictures in papers and maga- 
zines and sometimes almost cry their hearts out 
because they never have any pretty things or 
good times. You can’t know how it feels. Pll 
never forget if I live to be a thousand the way 
you all looked and the way the music sounded at 
the first party here. See how different I am from 
you even now! But suppose I hadn’t had this 
chance! Oh, isn’t it a bigger thing to give some- 
thing to girls who never have had it. than to try 
to rival the Owls?” 

She sat down abruptly. For a moment there 
was silence; then applause swept the room. 

“T’d like to see the Owls beat that!” Carroll 
cried. 

Judie gave her a curious glance. “Did you 
notice Ida’s gown?” she asked. 

“Tda’s gown?” Carroll repeated. Then she re- 
membered. “It was stunning!’ she declared, 
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LINCOLN’S HONEST PRIDE 


NEW Lincoln story, which comes to us from 
A a contributor, illustrates the kindly gener- 
osity of the great President’s character. 
Although he had an excellent law practice in IlIli- 
nois, he was never well to do. The story helps to 
explain why that was so. 

Back in the forties, says our contributor, there 
lived near Maysville, Kentucky, a man of some 
local prominence who owned property both in 
that state and in Ohio. Because of his standing 
and his knowledge of law he was appointed exec- 
utor for many estates in the county. One of them 
consisted principally of a badly mortgaged farm, 
where the buildings and fences were all run down 
and there was little stock. Two girls survived the 


father who had owned the property. One was nine 


years old and the other was eleven; both were 
frail and inclined to be tubercular. 

In going over the legal papers the executor 
found a claim for military service that entitled 
the testator to land in Sangamon County, Illinois. 
He at once started correspondence, but the more 
letters he wrote the less headway he actually 
made, and the upshot of it all was that he de- 
cided to get on his horse and make the long trip 
out to Illinois. 

When he reached Springfield he found that the 
property in dispute was in the possession of one 
of the wealthiest citizens of the county. The law- 
yers whom the Kentuckian consulted didn’t care 
to take up the case for claimants who had no 
money available, and, moreover, they hesitated 
about entering into a prolonged struggle with a 
solid citizen of Springfield. The tavern keeper 
told the Kentuckian that the man for him to call 
on was a young lawyer named Abraham Lincoln. 

“Ts he that fellow who was telling those good 
stories the other evening in the tavern office?” 

“Yes, he’s the man.” 

“He’s a good story-teller, but somehow I doubt 
his ability as a lawyer.” 

“He’s all right; you can take my word on that.” 

The next day the Kentuckian went to call on 
Lircoln and found him in his little upstairs office, 
seated at a deal table that was well supplied with 
goose-quill pens and old law books. Lincoln heard 


the story and said that the case appealed to him, 
and that he would handle it if given full control. 
The Kentuckian agreed, and Lincoln said, “Well, 
you can go back to the tavern now, and while 
you’re there you can talk on any subject under 
the sun except this case. Be sure to refer all in- 
quirers direct to me.” 

The Kentuckian followed Lincoln’s instruc- 
tions. A week later Lincoln met him and said, 
“Come on up to my office and sign the papers 
and get a settlement.” 

He went, and Lincoln told him that he had the 
sum of $12,500 waiting for him. The Kentuckian 
was astounded, for that was much more money 
than he had expected to get for the claim. He 
signed the necessary papers and then asked Lin- 
coln how much he owed him for his services. 

“Fifty dollars,” was Lincoln’s answer. 

“But see what you’ve done for these girls; 
you’re entitled to at least five hundred dollars.” 

“Well, fifty dollars is what I think my services 
are worth in this case. I’m not to be regarded as 
an object of charity.” 

And on that basis the settlement was made. 
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AS LUCKY AS POLYCRATES 


F lost and found rings could talk, what inter- 
esting stories we should have! Ever since 
Polycrates found his lost ring in the stomach 

of a fish back in the sixth century, B. c.—and 
doubtless even before then—lost articles, espe- 
cially jewels, have “returned” in picturesque and 
interesting ways. Here, for example, is the story 
of a ring, lost only a few weeks ago, that is quite 
as extraordinary as that of the ring of Poly- 
crates: 

In the high school of Crafton, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the members of each 
class provide themselves with rings of special 
design as class mementos. A few weeks ago a girl 
in the senior class let one of the boys take her 
ring, which shortly afterwards he left on a table 
in his room. There his aunt saw it and, supposing 
that it belonged to her nephew, put it on her 
finger and then went with a party of friends on 
an automobile trip. 

Somewhere in Virginia two hundred miles or 
more from Pittsburgh the tourists stopped at a 
watering trough by the roadside. Some time after 
leaving it the aunt noticed that the ring was gone. 
Since she did not know when it had disappeared, 
she made no effort to find it. 

Later another party of tourists stopped at the 
watering trough, and a lady among them found 
the ring. Now here is the strange part of the 
story. The finder also lived in Crafton, though 
she was unknown to the loser. On returning home 
the woman showed the ring to a girl who lived 
next door. The girl, who was a high-school pupil, 
at once recognized it as a senior-class ring. Inside 
the band the woman found the initials of the 
owner and returned the ring to her before the giri 
had even discovered that it was lost! 
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A STIFF BREEZE 
We: strong enough to pick up a man and 


carry him off was one of the things that 

the party that explored the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, Alaska, had to contend with. 
On one occasion at the top of Baked Mountain 
they used five thousand feet of rope and cord to 
lash the tent; but at night when a big storm 
struck them the wind snapped the poles, and the 
thing was wrecked. Then a terrible hail of pumice 
confined the explorers to what little shelter the 
remains of the tent provided, and there they 
spent the night in agony, waiting for the storm to 
abate or for daylight to come so that they could 
see to make a dash down the valley. At last the 
light came, but before the party was ready to 
start one of the men came out, and the wind liter- 
ally carried him away. 

Feeling that it was of the utmost importance 
to keep together,—thus Mr. Robert F. Griggs, 
director of the expedition, writes in the National 
Geographic Magazine,—I made frantic efforts to 
detain him, but he was gone like a ghost in the 
night, out of earshot almost at once. I turned my 
efforts to hurrying the others. To face the gale 
was impossible, so I started backing toward the 
tent, bracing myself against the wind. Suddenly 
I found myself flying through the air, scared to 
death. I shall never forget the feeling of gratitude 
I experienced when my face landed in the mud 
two gullies away. The feeling that I was being 
carried bodily down the valley by the wind was 


one of the most terrible experiences of my life. 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY 








“I say, waiter, isn’t there some soup on the menu?’’ 
“No, sir, there was some, but I wiped it off.” 
— Graham Simmons in London Opinion. 


February 22, 1923 


When we reached the shelter of Ukak we 
found, cis we had hoped, that the camp was full. 
The gale continued all that day, but in the night 
it calmed down enough to permit us to visit the 
ruins the following day. The site of our former 
happy camp presented such a scene of desolation 
as can hardly be imagined. Everything was cov- 
ered with pumice; .it had drifted a foot deep 
against the big stone we had rolled over the sleep- 
ing tent and was so heavy on the tent that it 
took the united strength of two of us to roll back 
the fallen roof so as to expose the things on the 


floor. 
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THE PERFECT PET 


5, HERE’S Clem at last,’”’ said Nancy at the 
window. “I knew she had to stop at Mrs. 
Bonnard’s on the way, but — Why, Clem! 

What have you been doing? What’s the matter 

with your hand?” 

Clementina, entering breathless, dropped into 
the nearest chair. Her left hand was gloved; her 
right, gloveless, was wound in a_ handkerchief 
upon which a pink spot was brightening to crim- 
son. She did not answer directly; instead she an- 
nounced: “I have just discovered my mission in 
life. It is to found a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty from Animals. It’s needed.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mildred, enlightened. “Mrs. 
Bonnard’s parrot?” f 

“Pretty Polly,” assented Clementina ironically, 
“Nice Polly! Polly want a cracker! Scratch 
Polly! Well, I thought I’d be obliging to a poor, 
dumb creature,—no, it wasn’t dumb, but I wish 
it had been,—and I did scratch Polly. Polly put 
her head down to be scratched and made the bird 
version of a pur in her throat, and I was still 
amiably scratching when she twisted her wicked 
green neck half round in a flash and nearly bit 
off my thumb. Nice Polly! And when Mrs. Bon- 
nard came down she merely observed airily that 
she was afraid Polly had nipped me, but I must 
forgive the poor, dear darling bird; it was as 
gentle as a dove with her, because it loved her,— 
‘Didn’t 00, Pollywollykins? P’ecious itty bird, 
’es, oo did!’—but strangers always made it nerv- 
ous, and sometimes it forgot its manners ‘dess a 
itty bit, poor Polly.’ Polly didn’t understand!” 

Nancy, laughing, unwound the stained hand- 
kerchief. “I’m going to do this thumb up prop- 
erly,” she said. “It’s quite—some—peck! Mrs. 
Bonnard didn’t really truly talk baby talk, did 
she, Clem? She can’t be such a goose!” 

“Indeed she can,” Milly said before Clemen- 
tina could answer. “I’ve heard her talking mush 
to that hateful bird myself. And she ought either 
to wring Polly’s neck or placard the cage ‘Dan- 
gerous,’ ” 

“When my new society is founded,” Clemen- 
tina said firmly, “she’ll have to. She will be noti- 
fied to that effect on a blood-red post card, 
printed with a black paw and a skull and crossed 
drumsticks!” 

“Tll join that society of yours, Clem,” said 
Nancy. “My friends’ dogs are the bane of my 
existence. They don’t bite, but they bark and 
bounce and put their dreadful forepaws on my 
shoulders,—I’m so absurdly little, you see,—and 
everybody ‘just laughs, but it leaves me in a 
nervous tremble all over. Anyone who owns a 
bouncy dog ought to get a black-paw warning to 
teach it manners or—or —” 

“T’ll teach ours manners anyhow! I never knew 
you truly minded, Nancy,” interrupted Mildred 
compunctiously. “Now with me it’s cats. Not 
that I’m afraid—I plain don’t like them, and 
they’re always shedding hairs, and your hostess 
always politely implies that you’re reprehensibly 
failing to appreciate a privilege if you tip one out 
of your lap. Cats and callers aren’t comfortably 
compatible nine times out of ten.” 

“O Milly, I think you’re mistaken! Cats are so 
cosy; I’m sure most people like to have them 
about —” 

“Lots don’t. If puss doesn’t jump up till in- 
vited, well and good; but every owner of a 
presumptuously familiar feline should be black- 
pawed just as promptly as the possessor of an 
obstreperous dog. Sooner, because dogs are splen- 
did creatures even when they’re rather nuisances, 
but cats —” 

“Don’t you malign cats! They’re infinitely 
more refined and dainty housemates than dogs 
ever — ; 

“Hush, hush, my children! Mustn’t quarrel!” 
remonstrated Clementina. “As for me, I propose 
to champion the safe, sane, suave and irreproach- 
able goldfish. He never bites, barks, bounces, 
molts hairs or invades laps; he is always dec- 
orative and decorous—although undoubtedly 
addicted to the flowing bowl—and never brings 
disgrace upon his possessor. In short, being abso- 
lutely unimpetuous and unpettable, he is the one 
perfect pet!” 
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PARTNERS IN CRIME 
Ts late Alexander Graham Bell surely was 


an interesting man. Some recent reminis- 

cences by Mr. George Kennan in the Outlook 
tell of the great scientist’s activities and diver- 
sions at his summer home in Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia. Bell and his scientific friends were con- 
tinually experimenting; and some of the experi- 
ments in the early stages of his aéronautical work 
were decidedly queer. 

“One day,” says Mr. Kennan, “I remember 
Mr. Bell, Professor Langley and Simon Newcomb 
spent an hour or two in dropping a cat, back 
downward, from a balcony in order to study the 
way in which she turned herself in the air in 
order to alight on her feet. To see the most noted 
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inventor, the most eminent physicist and the 
most distinguished astronomer in America sol- 
emnly engaged in dropping a cat back downward 
from a balcony seemed to me funny enough to 
make the cat herself laugh.” 

But Mr. Bell was not always funny by mere 
accident. At his famous Wednesday evenings, 
when the programme included the most varied 
themes of science, exploration and research, he 
was quick to realize the least drag or dullness in 
the discussion and bring about a quick improve- 
ment or an entire change of subject. Once he did 
so by suddenly requesting Mr. Kennan to tell the 
company the story of his recent arrest in St. 
Petersburg and his expulsion from Russia. Mr. 
Kennan complied, and at the close of his narra- 
tion Mr. Bell remarked: 

“To be suddenly arrested is an unpleasant ex- 
perience. I wonder how many of us have had it. 
Will those of you who have been arrested for 
crime please hold up your hands?” 

There were present fifteen gentlemen of the 
highest social and scientific standing, all of them 
with a national, and most of them with an inter- 
national, reputation. To suppose or suggest that 
any of them had ever committed a crime seemed 
preposterous; and yet eleven of them with Mr. 
Bell at their head held up their hands. The effect 
of this bombshell of inquiry upon the audience 
was highly amusing. Every one of the eleven 
looked at his neighbor with amazement, as if to 
ask, “What did you do?” 

Finally Mr. Bell with a beaming face said: 
“Only eleven out of fifteen! That’s not so bad. 
We might all have been arrested. Suppose now 
we confess what our crimes were.” 

They did. Mr. Bell himself had been mistaken 
on the Canadian border for an escaping embez- 
zler; the president of the Anthropological Society 
had been chased and captured in Germany for 
running by a tollgate; the chief of the Weather 
Bureau had once had a desperate encounter in 
the dark with the Chicago police and had been 
dragged downstairs, tossed into the patrol wagon 
and taken to the station house before he could 
convince them that he was not a bank burglar. 
The eight other scientific gentlemen had stories 
only a little less incongruous and thrilling to tell 
—and Mr. Bell had turned what promised to be 
a dull evening into one of the gayest and most 
successful of the season. 
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ANIMAL TELEPATHY 


AN a cat communicate with a human being, 
though they be miles apart? Few people 
doubt that telepathy exists between human 

beings, but authentic instances of telepathic com- 
munication between man and animals are rare. 

Most recognized cases of such communication 
are concerned with the dog and other animals 
that rank highest in the domestic scale. In an 
article in the Cornhill Magazine on the mental 
capacity of cats the late W. H. Hudson gives a 
transcript of the first case of telepathy, as he 
considers it, that had come to his notice between 
a human being and a cat. The person concerned 
is the late Mrs. Barry, wife of the late Bishop 
Barry, and the account of what took place was 
written at her dictation. 

In 1891 we left Knapdale, she says, to take up 
our residence in the Cloisters at Windsor. For 
some time I had had a favorite black cat, which 
had a single white hair. She was unusually at- 
tached to me on account of my having saved her 
from a dog just two minutes before her first 
kitten was born—she had only one. The shock to 
the poor thing was so great that it was with diffi- 
culty that I saved her life, and her terror at every 
sound was so pitiful that I gave up a small empty 
room to her and her kitten, locking her in and 
allowing no one to go near but myself. I waited 
on her for a whole month until she quieted down 
and allowed her kitten to see the world. Ever 
afterwards when she had kittens she had the same 
attack of “nerves.” 

Up to the time of our removal the cat was 
much in my mind, for I dreaded the change and 
disturbance for her that all ordinary cats without 
“nerves” hate. As the gardener was left in the 
house to take charge of it for a new tenant, I 
made special arrangements that the cat should 
remain in his care till I was quite settled, when I 
was to write for it and he would see her safe on 
her journey to Windsor. 

Time went on, and one night I had a dream. I 
was walking, as I thought, in the garden at 
Knapdale in a path under the wall, which was a 
favorite place of mine and where the black cat 
used to follow me up and down, when I heard a 
piteous cry and, looking up, saw my puss stand- 
ing on top of the wall, evidently starved to death 
and very weak. I awoke, much disturbed, but 
went to sleep again; the appearance of the cat 
came to me three times that night. 

In the morning I told the bishop that I in- 
tended to go immediately to fetch my cat. He did 
his best to dissuade me, but I could not feel satis- 
fied and started immediately after breakfast. On 
my arrival at Knapdale I found the house in the 
possession of workmen. When I entered I saw no 
gardener and no cat. Filled with anxiety, I asked 
every man I met whether he had seen a black cat, 
but with no result. At last a woman in a house 
near by told me that the gardener had been dis- 
missed summarily and, being no doubt unwilling 


| that I should know it, had departed and left the 


| 
| 


cat to its fate. The woman had heard the poor 
thing crying and had tried to give it milk, but it 
was always too wild to come near her. 

It occurred to me to go and walk under the 
wall I had seen in my dream, and in a few min- 
utes I saw a wild haggard face appear, gazing at 


me as if it could not believe the evidence of its 
senses; then down came the cat and, rushing into 
my arms, clung to me frantically. I carried her 
into the room we both remembered and found her 
to be nothing but skin and bone and very weak. 
I went into the village and fed her, and during 
the many hours’ journey home she lay quite still 
and purred whenever I stroked her. 
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WHAT THE FORTUNE TELLER 
SAID 


O have your fortune told in China is likely 

to be rather an ordeal. In Beyond Shanghai 

Mr. Harold Speakman describes a curious 
experience that he once had with a fortune teller 
at Wuchang. What the fellow told him was some- 
what astonishing—considering the length of time 
he took to tell it. 

Asking Ah Chow, my interpreter, to listen at- 
tentively, says Mr. Speakman, I sat down at the 
book-littered table of a large prophet with a 
benign expression and horn-rimmed spectacles. 
All that he had to work with was a pair of dirty 
hands with long, razorlike nails that he instantly 
began to play about my face with all the aban- 
don of an excited orchestra leader. Hoping that 
the prophecy he was to make might not include 
the immediate loss of my eyesight, I sat still and 
waited. After he had felt my head, thumped my 
chest and looked at my palms he seized my left 
hand and began to shout; his voice boomed out 
like a bell. In a minute I was the centre of a 
large and eager crowd. In three minutes the 
crowd that listened breathless to every word 
blocked all ways of escape. 

The fortune teller gave his prediction in short, 
precise sentences each of which bégan vocifer- 
ously with the preface, “Yehalla!’? What with the 
humidity of the crowd and the steady bombard- 
ment of yehallas close to my ear, I decided after 
five minutes that it was time to depart. With a 
smile and a bow that I meant should convey 
thanks and finality I tried to withdraw my hand 
from the grasp of the prophet; but he only held 
on the tighter and fairly peppered me with 
yehallas. Should he cheat a foreigner? No—no! 
Four hundred cash had been paid, and the 
yehallas were only half finished! 

At last after I had begun to have morbid 
thoughts of knocking him on the head and of es- 
caping in the confusion he let go his talonlike grip. 
We rose moistly and made our way out through 
the sweating crowd, which opened in respectful 
silence in front of us. For nine minutes by the 
watch he had foretold just what the future would 
hold for me, and, though I thought him a faker, 
I was curious to know just what he had been 
saying during all that time. “What,” I asked Ah 
Chow, “did the fortune teller say?” 

“Oh,” replied Ah Chow, “he say, ‘Good luck!’ ” 
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ICE SPRINGS OF 1860 


N old subscriber of The Companion who read 

a recent article in the paper about a curi- 

ous ice well on the Cheyenne Reservation 

in Montana writes to say that such a well would 

not have been a curiosity to the emigrants of 
1860, in which year he crossed the continent. 

We came up the Platte, he says, crossed the 
Rockies by the South Pass and somewhere west 
of that place found what in the guidebook were 
called “ice springs.” I say “guidebook,” for we 
had even then well-prepared books telling us how 
to travel, when to camp and generally all about 
the natural features of the country. I think those 
ice springs were between the South Pass and the 
Green River and in the country traversed by the 
Big Sandy and the Little Sandy River. 

Nor was the ice hard to get at. The springs 
were open, and if you reached your arm in to 
the elbow you found the sides cased with ice. I 
reached inside a spring——I was then a boy of 
seventeen,—and I suppose others did also. I have 
said “ice springs,” for I suppose there were 
others, though personally I remember only the 
one that I reached into and got ice from. The 
month was July, and the day was hot. I couldn’t 
stop long to investigate, for I belonged to a big 
emigrant train and had to keep up with the party. 
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WORKING A WORD HARD 


E do not always realize how frequently 
we use the same sound to express en- 
tirely different meanings. The puzzled 
Frenchman who was making a visit to a Yankee 
shipbuilding plant realized it, however. He saw a 
man working at a piece of timber and asked him 
what he was making. 
“A yard,” was the laconic reply. 
“Ts it nearly finished?” the Frenchman asked. 
“All but a yard,” said the workman. 
“Where do you get your timber?” 
“From the yard.” 
Thereupon the Frenchman gave up in despair. 
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A SPORTSMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


WO brothers, five and six years old, were 
at the seashore and spent most of the time 
fishing. One noon they were astonished to 
see the maid bring in heaping soup plates of 
steamed clams. 
The older one, turning to his brother, ex- 
claimed in astonishment, “Say, have we got to 
eat this perfectly good bait?” 
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A Man’s Oil! 
Your dandy air rifle needs the same 


good gun oil that is used by grown-up 
shooters the world over. 


3-in-One oiled the firearms of Uncle 
Sam’s fighters in the great World War. 
Hunters swear by it. Expert target 
shots say it’s great because it never 
gums or dries out. 


When the lever of your air rifle works 
hard or sticks, oil with 3-in-One and 
it will work ‘‘slick as a whistle.** 


3-in-One 


The Universal High Quality Oil 


Rubbed on the handsome nickel plated 
or blued steel barrel, 
3-in-One prevents rust 
and tarnish. Polishes 
the wooden stock, too. 
Brings out the beauti- 
ful grain. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 


3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 
FREE—Generous sample 
and Dictionary of Uses. Re- 
quest both on a postal. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 G. Broadway, New York 
F517 


























Our big stock of standard 
{ makes of radio sets, parts 
4 andsupplies, fully illustrated. 
me Play safe—buy standard 
equipment from a reliable 
house. We ship from stock. 


Send $6.50 for genuine 
Westinghouse WD-11 “‘peanut” tube—no storage 
battery led. 60 cents extra for signal socket. 
$1.00 for | Bradley adapter. Wonderful results. 
JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 
Business Since 1860 
122 Michigan | Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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JUNIOR POOL TABLES 
$4.50—$7.00—$20.00—$40.00 and up 


Magnificently made, in all sizes ; portable, can be used 
in any rcom, set up or put out of the way in a minute. 
Quickly leveled. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make you 
expert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 


E.T. Burrowes Co., 16 Brown St., Portland, Maine 
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TAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1,000 
gran 10c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, oO. 
70% DIS. on app rovals, 100 stamps FREE to appli- 

© cants. Real Stamp Co., Kalamazoo, M 
STAMP 32 Bargains. 150 diff., _. ange 300 diff., price 
40 diff. Austria, price 15c ‘Approvals on re- 
quest. W.J. 3 Zink 4607 Denison Ave., Dept Y, Cleveland, 0. 
20 different stamps ($3.75 catalog value), price = 10c to 


those asking for our 50% dis. app; $e eions oma, ke 
10c per 1000. Atlas Stamp Oo., Dept.1, Box 1 


RENCH COLONY STAM =~ pane. 
Beautiful Set Pictures, Wild Native Chiefs Animals. 
Big list 2c postage. Empire Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 
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STAMPS FREE EE Pistoriats British, French Colonials, 
2 cents postage. AMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


A GOOD STAMP FREE 


to applicants sending postage for our high class approvals. 
PIONEER STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. Y, 734 Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


4 e 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps 
Mexico War issues, Venezuela, Salvador and 
India Service, Guatemala, China, etc. ONLY 10c 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60%. Agents Wanted. 
Big 72-page Lists Free. We buy Stamps. Estab. 29 yrs. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 129, St, Louis, Mo. 


STAR A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 


stamps from 70 different foreign 
countries, including Africa, Asia, 














Anpralie, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pam, let 
s ‘How to make a collection Foro. and 
rice list of albums, packets and ——- for only 16 cts. 
hai City Stamp Co., Room 38, 604 Race B cinnati, ‘Ohio 
PHILIPPINES, 2 cents to 4 pesos, — — 
13 varieties, only - 8 .35 
UNITED STATES, 1914, $2.00 Wine stamp . ° 35 
GERMANY, 1921-1922, 20 varieties, mint . . 35 
ITALY, ‘Victory’ set, complete, mint . 10 


Finest selections of stamps submitted “on approval.” 
B. L. VOORHEES, 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Oriando, Flori 


SEND FOR CANDY 


to sell for us. Churches, Societies, Sunday Schools, Lodges, Schools, 
etc., make liberal profits handling our very popular assortments of 
5 cent Bars, etc. Send for circular, price list, order blank, and full 
particulars. Our goods sell quickly. Prompt Express shipments. 


FRED D. LESURE CO., - 13 Broad St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


$2.50 Cash Commission 


for selling $6.50 box seeds. #5.00 i 

Prize. Other premiums. 5c Packets. m Gott 5 pure 
Quick, easy money. We trust you. Order yours T' 
CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, IIL 


PLAYS 


DIALOGUES, MONOLOGUES, MINSTREL BOOKS, 
SONGS, MUSICAL RECITATIONS. All orders filled 
the day of their receipt. Send for free catalogue to 

J. R. HELLENER & CO., Atchison, Kansas 
































ASTHMA || Latest information as to 
methods of relief, restora- 

ar rey tion to health and permanent 
cure sent free on request. 

BUFFALO || Ask for Hayes Bulletin Y-233 
NEW YORK |! and references to cured cases. 
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ty ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
® Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
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Y ten te 405 Bastian Blig., Rochester, N.Y. 
MECHANIC’S POCKET SECRETARY 25 ¢| 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. Worth 
$1.00. Postpaid 
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Cuticura — 


SHAVES-——— 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 


THROW YOUR VOICE 


Under the table, intoa 
Trunk, down Cellar or 
anywhere. Our lessons 
in OQ 

teaches you. With our 


VENTRILO 


(fits in the mouth and (Z 
cannot be seen) you \ 
imitate Birds, Ani- 
mals, etc., without mov- 
ing your lips. This om \ 
and book of JOKES by 
mail for 10 cents. 
UNIVERSAL DISTR., 

Box 736, Stamford, Ct. 
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NE hundred and fifty-four governments, rep- 
resenting all the continents, issued postage 
stamps in 1922 to the number, as officially re- 
corded by the American standard catalogue pub- 
lishers, of 1853 varieties. That was up to Febru- 
ary 1, 1923. European philatelic journals, however, 
have brought news of many scores of other frank- 
ing labels, and when they have been officially 
recognized the number of 1922 issues will be 
more than 2000. 

But that number will be by no means remark- 
able. In 1920, the most prolific twelve months in 
the issuing of stamps, approximately 2800 varie- 
ties appeared; and in 1921 the number was nearly 
2200. It is possible, though not probable, that the 
figures for 1922 will surpass those for 1921. 

From the official returns thus far received it 
appears that Austria, which put out 74 varieties, 
led the world in issuing stamps in 1922. Little 
Memel came second with 59 varieties and Italy 
third with 57. Germany issued 53, Russia 51, 
Armenia 43, Danzig 42 and Indo-China 40. No 
other country issued as many as 40 varieties, and 
there are 18, countries that contributed only one 
new variety apiece. The average for the 154 gov- 
ernments is between 12 and 13 stamps. 

If we consider only the 1922 issues that thus 
far have been officially recorded, we get the fol- 
lowing comparative table: 


1920 1921 1922 
Total varieties . . . 2,802 2,187 1,858 
Surcharged. . . .« 2,083 1,087 727 
Occupation. . . «. ®&@ 109 19 
Plebiscite . ° - « 42 0 
Official. .  » 202 89 
Commemorative «ae 140 51 
Postage dues — - 168 205 141 
Charity. . . . « 188 117 48 
Parcel post . ° 7 27 41 
Newspaper. . «© « 35 20 7 
Aéroplane . . 35 53 56 
Special delivery . jie: EE ll 7 


Some of the figures in the table speak plainly 
of political and military conditions abroad. In 
1920 more than 72 per cent of the whole number 
of stamps was surcharged, in 1921 less than 50 
per cent, and in 1922 the percentage dropped con- 
siderably below 30. The steady decrease shows 
that the postal conditions in the Old World are 
more nearly settled, and therefore probably polit- 
ical conditions. There was, of course, great confu- 
sion in Europe in 1922, but less than in 1920 and 
1921. That testimony of the stamps is borne out 
by the figures concerning the stamps issued as 
the result of the occupation of territory—19 vari- 
eties in 1922 as compared with 109 the year 
before and nearly 300 in 1920. So too the lack of 
any plebiscite stamps in 1922 is a philatelic sign 
of readjustment. 

The increased use of the peace-time aéroplane 
as an agent for transporting mails appears clearly 
in the table. The amount of mail sent by air post 
last year was larger than it had been in any pre- 
vious year. Memel, Germany, Lithuania, Austria, 
Morocco, Syria, Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Uru- 
guay and Mexico all issued aéroplane stamps, 
and little Memel led, with 22 varieties, as it also 
ranked high in the total number of issues for 
1922. 

The number of surcharged stamps can easily 
be accounted for. The principal reason was the 
fluctuation of the postal rates in many countries, 
which caused new values to be created by over- 
printing current stamps. To that cause can be 
attributed 316, or nearly one half; of the sur- 
charged issues of 1922. Official stamps, postage 
dues and various occupation, parcel-post, news- 
paper, charity and aéroplane stamps are included 
among the surcharged issues of the year. 

Commemoratives, the table shows, were much 
fewer last year than they were in 1921 and 1920, 
for in those two years many of the Central and 
South American republics issued stamps to mark 
centenaries. The 51 commemorative issues of 1922 
were put out by Poland, Fiume, Russia, the Far 
Eastern Republic, Brazil, Turkey, Italy, Argen- 
tina and Mexico. Poland led with 14 varieties. 

Of the unsurcharged issues of 1922, many of 
the varieties were the result of a rearrangement 
of colors made to make the stamps conform with 
the regulations of the Universal Postal Union; 
the shifts were made necessary by alterations in 
local postal rates, which in turn often required 
the printing of new denominations. Many other 
new stamps were the result of decisions to pre- 
pare fresh designs to replace current designs that 
had been in use a long time. The confusion caused 
by nearly similar colors for some values prompted 
in part the action of the American postal officials 
in putting forth the new series begun late in 
1922. Several new stamps of a definitive charac- 
ter were issued by peoples that before the war 
were subjects of the Central Powers; and col- 
lectors do not forget that some of the new issues 
were of a speculative character, put forth only to 
draw money from their pockets. 

Taken as a whole, the year was about as inter- 
esting to collectors as any other recent one ex- 
cept, perhaps, 1914 and 1915, when so many 
occupation issues appeared. For collectors in this 


country of course 1922 was particularly notable 
because the first of the new United States series 
now nearing completion then appeared. 
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Fok the current year announcements by postal 
authorities in various parts of the world bring 
definite promise of fascinating issues. Indeed, 
some new stamps have already appeared. 

In Italy a new series is expected within a few 
months, The government has conducted a com- 
petition among artists for appropriate designs. 
The lower values, of ordinary size, will carry 
a portrait of King Victor Emmanuel, but the 
higher denominations, which will be oblong in 
shape, will carry pictures of national monuments 
and works of art. In accordance with a recent 
decision by the Minister of Posts to increase rates 
as a means of balancing the Italian budget, a 
stamp of the value of 80 centesimi will be added 
to the series. 

The new set promised by Spain, which will 
carry a portrait of King Alfonso in the uniform 
of a captain general, has already been mentioned 
in The Companion. The 10-centimo stamp has 
now appeared. 

Recently, at Brussels, death removed M. Del- 
commune, the founder of the Belgian Congo. 
Belgium purposes to issue two special stamps 
dedicated to his memory, each with his portrait 
and with the inscription Pro Patria, . 

The Australian Commonwealth will give the 
islands of the New Guinea region a distinctive 
set. Since 1915, soon after the islands were seized 
from the Germans, overprinted Australian stamps 
have been in use. The stamps are in circulation 
chiefly in New Britain, but some have been used 
in Nauru. The Commonwealth is also to issue 
new stamps for its own use. 

In the Netherlands new designs are expected 
for several stamps of the lower values: a lion and 
a tree on the 1-cent, a post horn on the 2%4-cent 
and a crown on the 4-cent. New issues of the 
higher values are also anticipated, 

In Newfoundland the caribou series, which has 
been in circulation since early in 1918, is to be 
displaced by a new issue. 

Irak, which since 1918 has used only sur- 
charged Turkish stamps, is to have its first dis- 
tinctive series, to be issued by the British postal 
authorities. That will remove Irak to the “I” 
section of catalogues and albums; at present it is 
catalogued under Mesopotamia. 

There is an unconfirmed report that the most 
recent Palestine series, referred to in The Com- 
panion of January 25, will soon be superseded by 
an issue of distinctive "designs, 

The Union of South Africa has been using the 
same stamps since 1915. New designs have now 
been approved. They are of a pictorial character, 
illustrative of the resources of the Union. 

Since 1916 the people of the former German 
island of Nauru have been using British stamps 
overprinted Nauru, but this year they are to have 
special stamps of their own, printed in London 
and perhaps already issued. 

The Egyptian stamps overprinted with an in- 
scription meaning “The Egyptian Kingdom, March 
15, 1922,” were recently described in The Com- 
panion, They are temporary and will soon be dis- 
placed by stamps with a design that includes the 
head of King Fuad and a vignette of the pyramids. 

The current issues of British stamps of low 
value do not correspond in color with the regula- 
tions of the Universal Postal Union, and it is 
expected that the colors will soon be changed. 
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Witt the new year nearly two months gone, 
it is possible to mention stamps that have 
already appeared. Monaco has issued four values: 
the arms of the Grimaldi on those of 1, 2 and 5 
centime value and a portrait of the reigning 
prince on the 15 centime. 

In Italy and in her colonies of Eritrea, Somali- 
land and Tripoli a special stamp has been selling 
at a premium of five centesimi for the benefit of 
the Italian Colonial Institute. 

St. Kitts-Nevis has issued an anniversary se- 
ries with “Founding of St. Kitts” as the major 
part of the inscription and bearing the dates 1623 
and 1923. A seventeenth-century sailing vessel is 
the central design. A part of the proceeds from 
the sale of the stamps will be devoted to financ- 
ing the purchasing of botanical gardens, 

No doubt other countries have put forth new 
1923 issues by this time. 
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STAMP collecting in Soviet Russia has grown 
to such an extent that the Soviet Philatelist 
is well supported. That paper, which is published 
in Moscow, says that on the occasion of the first 
Russian Philatelic Congress at Moscow last Au- 
gust various current stamps were issued with a 
commemorative overprint in Russian, “R.S.F.S.R. 
Philately Aids the Children—19.8.22.” It re- 
mains to be seen whether the stamps will be 
accepted by philatelic authorities, 
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Stabbed by 


N iti 

Many people suffer attacks by this archfiend, 
commonly called ‘‘nerve inflammation.” The first 
warning is usually a sharp stabbing pain, which 
may “come and go” or hurt constantly. You may 
feel it in the shoulder, neck, forearm, small of the 
back, or down the thigh and leg to the heel. It is 
sometimes mistaken for sciatica, rheumatism or 
neuralgia, which often end in neuritis. 

No matter where you have nerve pains or what 
caused them, you can get quick relief without using 
narcotics or poison. Apply Tysmol over the part 
that hurts, and the pain will be gone. 

Tysmol is absorbed through the pores of the skin. 
It has a soothing, healing effect upon the diseased 
nerves, gradually helping to restore them to healthy 
condition. 

Don’t suffer any longer. Send $1 to the Tysmol 
Company, Mfg. Chemist, 401 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for a good supply of their remedy. Jf vou 
don't secure relief after trying it, return balance and 
get your dollar back. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including pi 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made | Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 


case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address - 


delays consideration of them. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SLEEPWALKING 
I’ order to understand what somnambulism is 





we must understand what consciousness is, for 

somnambulism, though it is called a disorder 
of sleep, is really a disturbance of consciousness, 
a performing while in one state of consciousness 
of acts usually done in another state. 

The popular conception of consciousness as be- 
ing aware of yourself and of your surroundings 
while in the waking state is erroneous and wholly 
inadequate. When anyone is dreaming he must be 
conscious, and who can say that consciousness is 
in abeyance during profound sleep? It may be 
that we are really conscious only then, and that 
what we call consciousness is our true dreaming. 
That most people do not remember anything that 
happens during sleep is no proof that conscious- 
ness is lost then. Certainly the sleepwalker. is 
conscious, even though on waking he does not 


-remember what he has done. His eyes may be 


open and staring, or they may be closed, but in 
either case he does not use them to see with; he 
sees with some inner sense appropriate to the 
state of consciousness that he is in or, as some 
psychologists believe, is guided by the memory of 
what he saw when awake. 

Whatever sleepwalking is, it is abnormal and 
must be restrained if possible. It occurs more 
often in children and young adults than in older 
persons and is usually outgrown in course of 
time. Sometimes it is of physical origin and may 
be prevented by attending to the diet and by 
avoiding heavy eating late in the day. The sleep- 
walker’s bed should be comfortable, and he should 
be prevented, by mechanical means if necessary, 
from lying on his back, as congestion of the back 
part of the brain may result and cause an inter- 
ference or overlapping of the various phases of 
consciousness. Moreover, the somnambulist should 
impress upon his mind during the time of passing 
from the waking to the sleeping consciousness 
that he must wake at the approach of danger. He 
can do it with practice, just as we can train our- 
selves to wake at a certain hour. 
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THE LITTLE MORE 


TACEY confronted the dean and thought 

with a tingle of excitement of her exceed- 

ingly low marks in English. She hated 
a admired the dean and thoroughly enjoyed 
a if ¢.” 


“You see, Miss Winslow,” she explained, “I 
abominate poetry; I think it’s so foolish when 
you can say words in good straight English. So 
why should I bother about it? ‘Oh, the little 
more, and how much it is.’ It’s nothing to me, 
and why should I pretend that it is? I’m not 
working for distinction.” 

“Of course,” the dean agreed, smiling, “there 
are people who are tone deaf and beauty blind, 
and as yet science is helpless.” 

Stacey’s head went up. She did not like be- 
ing called tone deaf. As for being beauty blind, 
that was absurd! “But I love music,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Exactly. And generations of people discover 
music and beauty in poetry. However, let me 
waive that point. You will surely concede that 
poetry, genuine poetry, is merely truth in a 
different dress.” 

“Truth!” The interview was not taking the 
direction Stacey had expected it to take. 

“Certainly, else it is not poetry. Your own 
quotation just now is an instance. Have you 
never discovered for yourself the difference made 
by the ‘little more’?” 

“Why, no,” Stacey acknowledged, “I’ve never 
thought of it.” 

“No? I suggest, Miss Stainer, that for the 
next semester you try studying poetry for the 
truth that it conveys. Then, if necessary, we 
will discuss the matter again.” 

The remark was dismissal, and Stacey prompt- 
‘y rose. Out on the campus she began to laugh. 

The honors to Miss Winslow,” she acknowl- 
edged. “Going to try it again, Miss Stainer?” 

Yhen she reached home later in the day she 
fourd Cousin Adaline there. Stacey, who was 
youn and vigorous and unsentimental, heartily 
disliked Cousin Adaline’s devouring curiosities; 

© was courteous to her cousin but nothing 
more. Suddenly a sentence of Miss Winslow’s 
cam back to her: “Have you never discovered 
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for yourself the difference made by the ‘little 
more’?” Stacey stared across the table. Could it 
mean Cousin Adaline? 

‘There was only one way to find out. “Cousin 
Adaline, would you like to see my new party 
frock?” she asked with considerable effort. 

The change in Cousin Adaline’s small eager 
face made Stacey suddenly ashamed of herself. 
“T never dreamed that she cared like that,” she 
thought as she watched Cousin Adaline’s fingers 
brushing the chiffon. 

Moved by sudden impulse, Stacey brought out 
other things—an amber scarf, her new blouse 
and slippers and hat. 

An hour later when Cousin Adaline rose her 
face was still alight. “I don’t know when I’ve 
enjoyed anything so much, Stacey,” she said. “I 
always did love to see young folks’ things, but I 
thought they wouldn’t want to be bothered with 
an old body like me.” 

“T’ve loved showing them,” Stacey replied 
warmly. “You shall see everything new I get.” 

Five minutes later as she was putting away 
the gown she began to laugh. “Score again for 
Miss Winslow,” she murmured. 


@ ¢ 
THREE HISTORIC TORTOISES 


HAT animal lives the longest? Probably 

the tortoise, though we cannot be quite 

sure. According to Mr. Frederic A. Lucas 
in Natural History, three historic tortoises prob- 
ably have attained the greatest ages definitely re- 
corded for any animals. 

A tortoise from the Aldabra Islands that is 
still living at St. Helena, says Mr. Lucas, has the 
distinction of being the only creature now alive 
that saw the great Napoleon, who died more than 
a century ago. How old the tortoise was when 
brought to St. Helena we do not know, but, ven- 
erable as it seems to us with our allotted span of 
threescore years and ten, it is not so old as an- 
other tortoise, which is—or recently was—living 
on the island of Mauritius, whither it was brought 
from the Seychelles many years before, being 
even then of unusual size. In Mauritius it became 
a national possession, and in 1810 was specifi- 
cally mentioned in the treaty by which the French 
ceded the island to England. It is said to have 
been living in Mauritius for at least seventy 
years, so that it is pretty safe to conclude that it 
is at least one hundred and fifty years old. 

That tortoise has been confounded with an- 
other, which was brought to England in 1897, 
and which now is preserved in the Rothschild 
Museum at Tring. It was certainly more than 
one hundred and fifty years old at the time of 
its death,—probably it was nearer two hundred 
years,—and it is the largest known tortoise. It is 
reported to have attained the weight of five hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. 
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POLLY, THE OPTIMIST 


READER who was much interested in our 
recent anecdote of the blackbird that 
soaked a bread crust in water sends us this 

amusing account of a parrot that always softened 
its crackers in that way: 

I was greatly amused one day to notice that, 
after extracting all the kernel from half a walnut, 
“Jimmy” dropped the shell into his water cup. 
After waiting patiently for a minute or two, as he 
always awaited the softening of his crackers, he 
lifted the shell out and tried to eat it. Then with 
an astonished expression he dropped the shell 
back into the water and waited as before. 

After several futile attempts to soften the re- 
fractoty morsel he. gave up for the time and 
threw it disgustedly from his cage. But he did 
not seem to profit by the experience, for often 
afterwards I noticed him patiently repeating the 
laughable performance. 
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THE FATHER OF BASEBALL 


EMETERIES are not usually cheerful 
places, but almost any boy in the United 
States would be interested in a monument 

that stands in Greenwood Cemetery in Brooklyn, 
New York. It is a tall marble column surmounted 
by a huge baseball. On one of the sides of the 
column are two baseball bats, crossed over a 
baseball glove; on another are a catcher’s mitt 
and mask. On the front is a bronze tablet that 
bears the inscription: “In Memoriam, Henry 
Chadwick, Father of Baseball. Born October, 
1824. Died April 20, 1908.” 

In the centre of the inscription are a quill and 
a fountain pen to symbolize the fact that Chad- 
wick wrote on baseball for various publications 
from the days of the quill pen down to the days 
of its successor, the fountain pen. His comments 
and his descriptions of the games were accepted 
as “law and gospel” by all the “fans” of his day. 
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SPLITTING HAIRS 


BALD-HEADED man and a gray-haired 
man, says Mr. G. B. Burgin in the Mem- 
oirs of a Clubman, once had a quarrel. 

“My hair has at least stuck to its post,” the 
gray-haired man said proudly. 

“Mine preferred death to dishonor,” the bald- 
headed man replied shortly. 

He might also, since his opponent had inad- 
vertently referred to his head as a “post,” have 
called him a gray-haired blockhead. 
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: G ” Combination 
: ALUMINUM Cooking Set 
K\ty EIGHT USEFUL UTENSILS IN ONE 


The Housekeeper’s 
Delight 
ERE is a set of cooking 


utensils that will go a 
long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete alumi- 
num kitchen outfit. The set 
consists of four pieces, so 
made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different 
utensils such as are needed 
in the kitchen every day the 
year round. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which can- 
not flake or rust off like 
enamel. The set is one of 
the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we 
have ever offered. 











2) What the Set Will Make 


6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form poisonous com- 
pounds with fruit acids. 


2%-QUART PUDDING PAN. In addition to pud- 
dings and pastry this pan is equally useful for stews, 
bread, jellies, etc. 


6-QUART COVERED KETTLE. The kettle is 
useful for stews, soups, for boiling vegetables, and for a 
thousand and one other purposes familiar to the housewife. 


COVERED BAKING DISH or CASSEROLE. The 
casserole is becorting more popular each day. It will be 
found useful for the preparation of many choice dishes. 


DOUBLE ROASTER. The combination of the pud- 
ding pan inverted and kettle makes a perfect self-basting 
roaster, Tough meat or an old fowl, cooked in this 
roaster, are made as tender as chicken. 


COLANDER. For draining vegetables, washing fruits, 
lettuce, etc. 


DOUBLE BOILER. By placing the pudding pan inside 
the kettle and used with the cover, a perfect double boiler is 
secured, and can be used for cooking all kinds of cereals. 


STEAM COOKER. The combination of kettle, col- 
ander and the pudding pan inverted makes a perfect steam 
cooker, enabling the housewife to cook two articles at 
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t least $6.50 if p . We are anticipating 
leone gemeese to our liberal offer, and have contracted for doy Nom 


number of sets 
R ber 


: | How to Get This Fine Set 


\; OF FER No. 1. Send us $1.25 with OFFER No. 2. Send us $2.50 with 
NS one new six months’ subscription one new yearly subscription (52 
(26 issues) for The Youth’s Com- _issues) for The Youth’s Compan- 
en panion with 85c.extra,and we will ion with 65c. extra, and we will 
‘ send you one of these “8” Combi- _send you one of these “8” Combi- 


N the same time. f=’ 
a) THE EIGHT COMBINATIONS MADE BY THIS SET would cost f YY 


so that no one may be disappointed. 














nation Aluminum Cooking Sets. nation Aluminum Cooking Sets. 


yj The set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid 
by the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your. post- 

% master how much postage you should send for a 3-lb. package. 
NOTE. This set is given only to a present Compani bscriber t hi 

\ introducing the paper into vy ad one it ie por Ae taken the oa ~— a 
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“*Hey, mister 
you forgot sumpin!’’ 
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Chewing Gum 


Oh say, it’s GREAT! 
That mellow juicy 
“lickrish” gum! f 
So good it just melts 
in your mouth! 


You'll like that 
1 licorice flavor! 


American Chicle Co. ood old BO 
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